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Prejudice against the Colored Man. 


At the recent Anniversary of the New-York 
State Anti-Slavery Society. 

Rev. Turopore 8S, Wricurt, of New-York, 
spoke on the followiug resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That the prejudice peculiar to our 
country, which subjects our colored brethren to. a 
degrading cistinction in our worshipping assem- 
blies, and schools, which withholds from them that 
kind and courteous treatment to which as well as 
other citizens, they havea right, at public houses, 
on board steamboats, in stages, and in places of 


‘Twas sunset upon Spain. The sky of June 
Bent o’er her airy hills, and on their-tops 

‘The mountain cork-trees caught the fading light 
Of aresplendentday. The painter threw 

His pencil down, and with a glance of pride 
Upon his beautiful and finished work, 

Went fiom his rooms. And Juan stood alone— 
Gazing upon the canvass, with his arms 

Folded across his bosom, and his eye 

Fil.’d with deep admiration, till a shade 

Of earnest thought stole o’er it. With asigh, 
He turn’d away, and leaning listlessly 

Against the open casement, look’d abroad. 

The cool fresh breezes of the evening came, 

To bathe his temples with the scented breath 

Of orange blossoms; and the caroll’d song 

OF the light-hearted muleteer, who climb’d 

The mountain pass—the tinkling ef the bells, 
That cheer*d his dumb companions on their way, 
The passing vesper chime—the song of birds— 
And the soft hum of insects—soothingly 

Stole in with blended sweetness to his ear. 

“And then the scene! *twas of Spain's loveliest; 
Mountain and forest, emerald pasture slopes, 
Dark olive groves, and bowers of lemon-trees; 
Vineyards, and tangled glens, the swift cascade 
Leaping from rock to rock, the calm bright steam, 
The castle, and the peasant hut, were there, 

All group’d in one bright landscape. Juan gazed, 
Until the spirit of its beanty pass’d 

Like some fine subtle infiuence to his heart 
Fillmg it with rich thoughts. He had not known 


public concourse, is the spiritof slavery, is ne- 
farious acd wicked and should be practically rep- 
robated and disgounteianced. , : 

Mr. President, with much ;celing do I rise to 
address the society on this resoiucon, ad I should 
hardly have been induced to have done if; had J 
not been requested. I confess I am personally m- 
terested in this resolution. But were it not for the 
fact that none can feel the lash but those who have 
it put upon them; that none know wherethe chain 
galls but those who wear it, I would not address 
you. 

This is serious business, sir. The prejudice 
which exists against the colored man, the free 
man, is like the atmosphere, every where felt by 
him, It is true that in these. United States, and 


in this State, there are men, like myself, colored 


with askin like my own, whoare not subjected 
to the lash; who are not liable to have their wives 


and infants torn from them; from whose hand the 


Bible is nottaken. It is true that we may walk 


abroad; we may enjoy our domestic comforts, our 


families; retire to the closet; visit the sanctuary, 


and may be permitted to urge on our children and 
our neighbors in well doing, 


But sir, still we are 
slaves---every where we feel the chain galling us. 


—the emblems were about to be administered— 
and all at once the persons who managed the 
church, thought the value of their pews would ke 
diminished, if the colored people sat in them. 
They objected to their sitting there, and the colored 
people left and went into the gallery, and that too 
when they were thinking of handling the memor- 
ials of the broken body and shed blood of the 
Saviour! And, sir, this prejudice follows the col- 
ored man, every where and depresses his spirits. 
Thanks beto God, there is a buoyant principle 
that elevates the poor down-trodden colored man 
above all this:—It is that there is society which 
regards man according to his worth; It is the fuet, 
that when he looks up to Heaven, he knows that 
God treats him like a moral agent, irrespective of 
caste, or the circumstances in which he may be 
placed. Amid the embarrassments which he has 
to meet, and the scorn and contempt that is heaped 
upon hi, he is cheered by the hope that he will 





‘The teachings of philosophy, nor fed 
The cravings of his spirit from the page 
Of intellectual glow; but his eye 


Had been unseal’d by nature, and his mind 
Was full of nice peiceptions; and a love, 
Deep and intense, for what was beautiful, 
Thiilld like vitality around his heart, 
With an ennobling influence. 
Hehad stood 
Beside the easel, day by day, to feed 
The pallet of the painter with the hues 
That lived upon the canvass and had watch’d 
The fine and skilful touch, that made a thing 
Of magic of the pencil, till he caught 
‘The o’ermastering glow of spirit, and he long*d 
So to pour out his soul, and give the forms 
Of beauty that were thronging it to live. 
Such thouzhts were on him now. His fine form lean’d 
Earnestly forward, and within his eye 
‘There flash’d a tremulous glory, and his hand 
Was press’ upon his heart as if to quell 
Its hopeless longings—for he was a slave! 
‘The bended brow, o’er which the gathering blood 
Rushed burningly, as bitter tears sprang out 
From under his closed eyelic's, wore the stain 
OF Afiic’s lineage :—and, alas for him! 
His master was the haughtiest lord of all 
Castile’s proud nobles, and Paresa knew 
‘That even his life would scarce suffice to pay 
The forfeit of the daring, that should seek, 
With the profaning fingers of a slave, 
To grasp the meed of genius 
Yet his eye, 
When he uncoves'd it, was calm and bright, 
And his curl’d lip set firmly in the strengta 
Of his fix'd purpose. 
: Day by day he gave 
His spirit to the glorious dreams that throng’d 
Around it, and yursued his secret toil, 
Feeding his miad with its own fervid thoughts, 
Till he had won its brightest images x 
Within his grasp. 
At length bis task was done, 
The las: nice touch was given, and he laid 
His pencil by, and scann’d it o’er and o’er 
With a keen gaze, and turned away, and still 
Again restimed bis scrutiny severe, 
Till satisfied at last, with trembling hand 
He bore it io its station. 
?T was the hour 
At which the king was often wont to seek 
‘The chambers of the artist, and the slave 
Knew that the monarch had a painter’s heart, 
And critic’s eye for beauty, and to him 
He had resolved to trust his fate. 
They came— 
The monarch and the painter; and the breath 
Rush’d quick and tremulous from Juan’s lips, 
As they pass'a-./owly round, with brief remark 
ili at length the king 


Of praise or ce y 

‘ -NISUTe, = vtrt 

S a ‘ - . 
Stood forth < lone, aud che My? 1 his foitering step. 


um me this canvass.” And Pa.csa did 
Hisbidding silently, and stood aside 
Towait his destiny of lifeordeath. — 
Long gazed the king in silence—but his limbs 

Lost their }cos careless tension, aud his eye 
Lit gradually up, a: d the fine curve | 
Of hisexpanded nostril and curl’'d lip 
Breathed with a kindling spirit. ——**Beautifu 
At last he murmur’d—*,Gh, how beautiful 
And Juan, with a glance cf conscious pride 
He could not conquer, even while he lay 
A suppliant at Phillip’s feet, confess’d 
‘The guilt of Laving won a monarch’s — 

* * 





ry 


"Twas a star lit-eve—and Juan stood once more 
Alone, but not in sadness; on his brow, 

His free, enfranchised brow, there lingered yet 
The glow of triumph, soften’d in his eye, 

By the sweet tear of gratitude. His heart 

Was full to overflowing, and when words 
Atlast broke forth, almost insensibly 

He moulded them to song: 


‘Look on me stars pour down your light 

Deep, deep, into my-very soul; 
There 1s no darkuess there to-night, 

No bondage with its dread control. 
What blessecness it isto gaze 

On ail that God has made so fair, 
And feel no blight within to raise 

Over all a cloud of dull despair. 


Free! free: yet I will leave thee not, 
Thou who has burst my galling chain! 
To love thee, serve thee, be my lot, 
Till death shall chill my throbbing vein. 
‘The past, with all its grief and shame, 
Shail be annulled by memory now; 
But not the hour when freedom’s name 
Was written on my burning brow.” 
E. 


M. Chandler. 


_ The “Schoolmaster,”? if we are to believe the Abingdou 
‘atesman, Washington county, Virginia, “is not abroad”? 
| Mthe “Qid Dominion.” Of the whole number of niar- 
"Age licenses in that county within the last two or three 
sears, one fourth only, says that paper, could write their 


[iis by that prejudice which the resolution con- 
ceinns; the spirit of slavery; the law which has 
been enacted here, bya corrupt public sentiment, 


through the influence of slavery which treats 
mora! agents, different from the rule of Ged, which 
treats them irrespective of their morals or intel- 


lectual cultivation. This spirit is. withering all 


our hopes, and oft times causes the colored parent 


as he looks upon his child, to wish he had never 
been born. Often is the heart of the colored 
mother, as she presses her child to her bosom, filed 
with sorrow to think that, by reason of this pre- 


judice, itis cut off from all hopes of usefulness 


in this land, Sir, this prejudice 1s wicked. 
If the nation and church understood this mat- 
ter, I would not speak a word about that killing 


influence that destroys the colored man’s reputa- 
tion. 


This influence cuts us off from every thing; 
it follows us up from childhood to manhood; it ex- 


cludes us from all stations of profit, usefulness and 


honor; takes away from us all motive for pressing 
forward in enterprises, useful and important to 
the world and to ourselves. 

In the first place, it cuts us off from the advan- 
tages of the mechanic arts almost entirely. A 
colored man can hardly learna trade, and if he 
coes, itis difficult for him to find arty one who 
will employ him to work at that trade, in any part 
of theSiate. In most of our large cities, there 
are associations of mechanics, who legislate out 
of theirsociety colored men. And in many cases 
where our young men have learned trades, they 
have had to come down to low employments, for 
want of encouragement in those trades. 

It must be a matter of rejoicing to know that 
in this vicinity colored fathers and mothers have 
the privileges of education. It must be a matter 
of rejoicing, that in this vicinity colored parents 
can have their children trained up in schools.--- 
At present, we find the colleges barred against us. 

I will say nothing about theincovenience which 
I have experienced myself, and whichevery man 
ef color experiences, though made in the image of 
God. I will say nothing about the inconvenience 
we find in travelling; how we are frowned upon 
and despised. Nomatter how we may demean 
ourselves, we fiad embarrassments every where. 

But sir, this prejudice goes farther. It debars 
men fromheaven. While sir, slavery cuts off the 
colored portion of thecemmunity from religious 
privileges, men are made infidels, What, they 
demand, is your Christianity? How do you re- 
gard your brethren? How do you treat them at 
the Lord’s table? Where is your consistency in 
ta'king about the heathen; traversing the ocean 


to circulate the Bible every where, while you 
frown nponthemat thedoor? ‘These things meet 


us, and weigh down our spirits. 
And, sir, the Constitution of society, moulded 
by this prejudice, destroys souls. I have known 


extensively, that in revivals which have been blest 


and enjoyed, in this part of the country, the col- 
ored population were overlooked. I recollect an 
instance. The Lord God was pouring out His 
Spirit. He was entering - every house, and sin- 
ners were converted. Iasked, Where is the col- 
ored man? where is my brother? where is my sis- 
ter? who is feeling for him and her? who is weep- 
ing for them? who is endeavoring to pull them 
out of the fire? No reply was made. I was 
asked to go around with one of the elders, and 
visitthem. We went and they humbled them- 
selves, The church commenced efficient ef- 
forts, and God blessed them as soon as they began 
to act for these people as though they had souls. 
And sir, the manner in which our “churches 
are regulated destroys souls. Whilst the church 


come in and share the blessings of the sanctuary, 
this is the gate to heaven—hesays to the colored 
man, be careful where you take your stand. | 
Krow an efficient church in this State, where a 


and was going to take a seatin the gallery, and 
one of the officers contended with him, and says— 
“you cannot go there sir.” 


is thrown open to every body, and one says, come,| ¢ 


respectable colored man went to the house of God, 


soon be disenthralled, and soon, like a bird set 


i forth from its cage, wing his flight to Jesus, where 


he gan cc happy, and may look down with pity on 
the man wie despises the poor slave for being 
what God made hini, and t2¢ man who despises 
him because he is identified wiih the noor slave. 
Blessed !e God for the principles of wie Gospel 
Were it not for these, and for the fact that a better 
day is dawning, I would not wish to live. Blessed 
be God for the anti slavery movement. Blessed 
be God that there is a war waging with slavery, 
that the granite rock is about to be rolled from its 
base. But as long as the colored man is to be 
looked upon asan inferior caste, so long will they 
disregard his cries, his groans, his shricks. 

I rejoice, sir, in this Society; and I deem the 
day when I joined this Socieiy, as one of the 
proudest days of my life. And I know I can die 
better, in more peace to-day, to know there are 
men who will plead the cause of my children. 
Let me, through you, sir, request this delegation 
to take hold of this subject. This will silence the 
slave-holder, when he says, where is your love 
forthe slave? Where is your love for the colored 
man whois crushed at your feet? ‘Falking to us 
about emancipating onr slaves when you are en- 
slaving them by your feelings, and doing more vio- 
lence to them by your prejudice, than we are to 
our slaves by our treatmeut? They call on us to 
evince our love for the slave, by treating man as 
man, the colored man as a maa, according to his 
worth. 





Ovrrace at Princeton, N. J.—At the late 
commencement of Princeton College, a presbyte- 
rian clergyman of respectability, and an alumnus 
of the Theological Seminary at Princeton was 
brutally attacked and kicked out of doors, by the 
son of a Southern slaveholder, and supposed to 
have beena student in the college. When anac- 
count was first published, it caused some sensa- 
tion and inquiry, as the color of the clergyman 
was not stated.— President Carnahan therefore 
published a statement “that the facts appear to 
have been manufactured.” He then proceeded to 
state that “a respectable colored man” had been 
indeed turned out by somebody, but not by a stu- 
dent of the college—that “that respectable gen. 
tleman,” on the spot, “saw no acts of vio- 
lence,” &c. 

The “respectable colored man” was Rev.: 
Turopore 8. Wricur, of New York, the gen- 
tleman who spoke lately at the annual meeiing 
of the New York State A. 8S. Society, in Utica, 
and who preached the next Sabbath in the 2d 
Presbyterian church. Many of our readers will 
long remember him. It is,a little rema.kable 
that Pres. Carnahan should not have stated that 
the “colored man” was a clergyman of the Vres- 
byterian church, The young man who commit- 
ted the assault is said to have been previonsly dis- 
missed from the college. Mr. Wright has given 
an account of the affair inan excellent letier ad- 
dressed to Rev. Dz. Alexander.—Friend of Man. 








SLAVE TRADE. 








The internal Slave Trade. 

The New-York Journal of Commerce, of Oct. 
12, 1835, published a letter “from a very good 
and sensible maa in Virginia,” in which we fiad 
the following language:—“The negroes have to 
thank their kind friends for this (Lynch Law.) 
any for 20,000 moved from the slate this year 
into perp2tval slavery, and not one liberated where 
hitherto there have becn annually numbers set 
free.” “The kind friends,” ironically referred to, 
are the abolitionists. It seems then, that the abo- 
litionists last year caused Virginia to sell into “p2r- 
petual slavery,” 20,000 of her own native citi- 
zens, for which she probably received, at the mar- 
ket price, not less than $10,000,000—a very 
large amount of crime this, to be committed out of 
spite towards a set of reprovers. But largeas it 
is, we have no doubt it is far exceeded by the ini- 
quitous traffic of the present year. There is eve- 
ry reason to believo that more slaves have been 
this year torn from their homes in the single state 
of Virginia, than were ever brought into the whole 
United States in any one year during the - contin- 
uance of the foreign traffic. ‘The enormous price 
of slaves at the southwest has given such activity 
to the internal slave trade as was never known be- 
fore. The northern slave states now receive 
more money by selling of their people, than by all 
their other productions put together. To speak 
within bounds, more people have this year been 
sold and driven away to the cotton, rive and su- 
ar plantations of the remote south than inhabit 
the city of Boston. : 

Does a man, who walks erect, with the con- 
science, and heart and reason of a man, need to 
be told that this abominable trade, or rather pira- 
cy, endangers the peace’of the nation? .To say 
nothing about our good name, which was lost long 
ago, does any one suppose that this nation can 
carry on open war upon God and man, and con- 





In one place the people had come together to the 
houseof the Lord, ‘The sermon was preached 





ames.— Boston Daily Times. 





tie 





tinue to prosper? ‘The guilt of the abominable} 


a . . 
| pers. slave trade, and declared it to be piracy; 


nor of any particular set of states, for two reasons: 

1, The gains of this outrageous robbery are 
distributed all over the country. The buyers of 
the wretched thousands make a profit as well as 
the sellers. And it is notorious that the buyers 
get their money, the very sinews of their iniqiuty 
from northern eapitahsts. Who established the 
banks in New Orleans, and Mobile, and Vicks- 
burg, and Natches, and other places which have 
enabled the human flesh speculators of those pla- 
ces to pour into the laps of Virginia and Mary- 
land and kentucky, millions upon millions as the 
price of their native ¢itizens? The monied men 
of our northern citizens, ‘he monied men of our 
northern cities. Itisin Wall steet, New-York, 
that the stocks of these banks are said, and the 
money which isbid for human being in Richmond 
and Alexandria and Washington,hasa short course 
from the pockets of the northern aristocrats, 
whither no small share of the bloody gains speed- 
ily returns. 

2. The Constitution of the United States, Art. 
I. Sec. 8, Clause 3, gives Congress full power “io 
regulate commerce with foreign nationsand among 
the several states, and with the Indian tribes.” Ua- 
der the power to regulate commerce with’ foreign 
nations, Congress has absolutely forbidden the fo- 





who, ition, dares to deny that Congress has power 
to regulate ths domestic slave trade in the same 
way? Congress has power to ‘regulate commerce’ 
—this means, that it has power to weed out the 


have removed,) which would leave in the state the 
sum of $24,000,000 arising from the sale of 
slaves ” 








EMANCIPATION, 








From the Emancipator. 
LORD SLIGO IN JAMAICA. 
Quiet and prosperity of the Colonies, 

On the 15th of June, Lord Sligo, then govern- 
or, prorogued the “House of Assembly” in Jamai- 
ca, and in his address on that occasion used the 
following language: 


“Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the Assembly, 


“That the crop of this year will, from various 
causes, be below the average, I feel quite convinc- 
ed, but with the increased prices in the home mar- 
ket, I anticipate it will afford a return equal to 
any of those which may of late be considered 
prosperous years. 

“I am rejoiced in being able to state from the 
accounts I have received, that the plant for next 
year’s crop has been so extensively established 
that, unless any unforeseen calamity arises, rea- 
sonable hope may prevail of more than the usual 
average crop being effected in the year 1837. 

“The perfect tranquillity which now prevails in 
this island, and the abundant proof I have of the 
increasing desire of the negroes in most places to 
work for hire, gives me a confident expeciation 
that my anticipation in this respect will not be dis- 
appointed. 





piracy and robbery, which mixes ilself with com- 
merce. Ifit has power to do this in regard to our 
commerce with foreign nations, much more has it 
power to doit in regard to the commerce between 
‘the several states,’ for our government was estab- 
lished for the protection of our own citizens rather 
than of foreigners, Who doubts that Congress, 
in regulating commerce with the Indian tribes, 
has power to prohibit, penally, the peddling among 
them of ardent spirits? The case in regard to the 

domestic slave trade, as between states, is precise- 
ly this—e part ef the citizens of one state, (it may 

be a majority, or it may not be,) sets up the other 
part at Auction, to be sold to the- highest bidder, 
and carried outof the state. Tere is the gressest 
possible abuse under the name of commerce “a- 
mong the several states.” Now, Congress can 
know no distinction between the inhabitants 
of any state. It takes no cognizance of their en- 
franchisement or disfranchisement as towards the 
state governmeats. It cannot protect any citizen, 
high or low, from the oppression of a state govern- 
ment, within that government’s jurisdiction, but 
it is responsivle to every one, high or low, bond or 
free (for it knows no distinction,) that the com- 
merce “among the several states,” shall do him no 
injury. The State of Ohio may tax its inhabi- 
tants as it plaases, and Congress can give none of 
them relief; but if Ohio should impose a duty up- 
on imports from New-York, who doubts that the 
owners of steamboats and schooners on Lake Erie 
would soon find a'vemedy against the State law? 
Now, if Congress ought to protect the merchandise 
of the merchants from the caprice and avarice of 
the several States, how much more ought it to 

protect the merchahtsthemse!es from being made 

merchandise of “among the several states!” And 

if it should protect one individual, soshould it an- 

other, for we repeat, the Constitution knows no 

distinction. ‘Though a state law may permit 

George McDaffie to hold as catt!e all the men he 

can buy, yeteach of those men has as good aright, 
legally, to sue in the United States’ court as his 
master. So far as Congress has the constitutional 

power to guard the rights and protect the interests 
of the cittzen, it isas much bound to exercise it in 
behalf of the poor as of the rich, of the bond as of 
the free. f 

Hence the nation is doubly responsible for the 
guilt of this traffic. ‘The profits of it are not con- 
fined toslave states, nor can any power putan end 
to it but the whole people. 

Let the people then take this matter in hand. 

[tis a war of the few upon the many, of the rich 
upon the poor, of the idle upon the indus rious. 
Let the laborersof the north unite, for their interests 
are the same, with the laborers of the south, and 
demand of the general government that an end 
shall be put to the pirating of men from one state 
toanother. Ifthe general government withdraws 
its shield from tthe southern laborer to-day, it 
will do the same from the northern laborer to-mor- 
row. 
We have, asa people, declared the traffic in Af- 
rican slaves to be piracy, and it is piracy. Is the 
traffic in American slaves less than piracy? Can 
we cherish it; can we breed mea and women for 
the market as a regular business and escape the 
vengeance of heaven? The scorn of the world is 
upon us, our republicanism is the by-word of ty- 
rants; dowe expect our hypocrisy will escape the 
curse of God? . If there really is any religion or 
fear of God among us, here is the place to show it. 
Inthe name of humanity let us say to our represen- 
tatives in Congress, THE INTERNAL SLAVE 
TRADE must be REGULATED, in the same 
manner as the FOREIGN has been, cost what it 
will, 








Exrenr or THE Inrernat Stave Trapr.—At 
the recent annual meeting of the New York Sia‘e 
Anti-Slavery Society, an able address was reed 
by Alvan Stewart, Esq., of Utica, which put the 
number of slaves this year carried from the slave- 
‘raising states by the accursed traffic, at 150,000. 
This great number, shocking as it may-seem, is 
probably not beyond the trath——The Virginia 
Times, a paper which ought to know, and whieh 
has no motive to overrate—makes the following 
statement: 

“We have heard intelligent men éstimate the 
number of slaves exported from Virginia within 
the last twelve months at 120,000—each slave 
averaging at least $600, making an aggregate at 
$72,000,000. Of the number of slaves export- 
ed, not more than one-third have been sold, (the 


“I do now in his Majesty’s name prorogue this 
general assembly until the 19th day of July next, 
and it is hereby prorogued accordingly.” 

Other evidences of the general tranquillity and 
prosperity of Jamiaca are furnished in the vari- 
ous congratulatory addresses which were present- 
ed by freeholders and others, to the marquis, on 
his recent departure from the ‘island. It is true, 
those papers in the island that are in the planters’ 
interest, and opposed to the administration of the 
marquis, have taken occasion to abuse him in no 
measured teriis, wud turepresent things tm the Isl- 
and as in a sad condition; and these calumnies 
aad misrepresentations have been grecdily seized 
upon by the pro-slavery press in this city, and 
trumpeted through-the land, The Journal of Com- 
merce, on the very day that the marquis arrived 
in port, (New York,) treated’ its readers with the 
following from the Kingston Chrenicle of Aug. 
dist: 

“The minds of the negro population are com- 
pletely unhinged, and they seem of opinion that 
they are now licensed to live immersed in idleness, 
vice and huxury. Tull this fatal delusion jis re- 
moved, we canno! expect to see good order, indus- 
try, or improvement advance, and Sir Lionel 
Smith should at once strike at the root of the evil, 
and deprive these lawless agitators of th» undue 
influence they have usurped, indisorganizirg and 
demoralizing the habits of the people! The erook- 
ed policy pursued by his vice-regal predecessor is 
an example: fox.a.wise governor to avoid. It has 
broaght reproach, division, and disgrace upon his 
government. 

“A series of injuries and aggressions. perpetrat> 


ed upon apprentice masters by Lord Sligo’s parti- 
sans, will be very speedily brought forward for 


the informa‘ion of Sir Lionel;—he will then see 
that the masters and not the apprentices are the 
parties aggrieved, and that a complete revolution- 
ary systemhas beea acted upon for the purpose of 
sacrificing the property and privileges of the pro- 
prietors to the whim and caprice of his ha!f-freed 
slave! That, far from preparing the apprentices 
for the full enjoyment of social freedom, these 
pseude friends are training them to become law- 
less freebootersand predatory thieves!! Andif the 
progress of plunder is not speedily checked, mar- 
tial law will be sooa required to abate the nuis- 
ance!! 
“In corroboration of the above, we must state, 
that the robberies and riots which occur nightiy 
in Kingston ace iacreasing toa fearful extent. The 
apprentices in the countzy neglect their own 
grounds to plunder those of their masters, and 
with all this license, provisions are now dearer, : 
and more than ever was remembered in the most 
unfavorable season! Yet this is what Lord Sligo 
and his partisans call the well-working of the sys- 
tem. Itisruinto the planter! But what do the 
marquis and his party care for that, so they 
raise the rent, and pocket the pelf, which they filch 
out of the blood and substance of the Jamaica pro- 
nrietor.”’ 
The secret of all this, as well as of the releat- 
less opposition with which the marquis had to con- 
tend while in oftice is fully explained in the con- 
gratulatory addresses to which we have referred 
—it is, that Lord Sligo, while he would not with- 
hold justice from the master, was fixed in the deter- 
mination to protect the apprentice, and secure 
to him the full besefits of the abolition act. In a 
word, it was that he was the friend of the appren- 
tice! But that our readers miay see for themselves 
how “ruin” has come on the planter, how the ne- 
groes have been trained “to become lawless free- 
booters and predatory thieves,” and how their 
minds are “uahinged,” we will give our readers a 
few extracts from the addresses of — 

1, THE SPECIAL MAGISTRATES. 

Thespecial magistrates of the counties of Sur- 
rey and Middlesex held a mce‘ing on the 23d of 
August; and after expressing their “regret” at 
learning his Lordship’s intention “to relinquish 
the government,” and, adverting to the difficulties 
with which he had been obliged to contend, they 
say--- 

“The distinguished legislators who effected the 
abolition of the slave trade, outlived the slanders 
by which their exertions in the cause of humanitv 
were impeded. They heard the acknowledge- 
ment that the first impulse of these colonies towards 
civilazation was derived from that important act; 
and wedoubt not the safe and peaceful emancipation 
of the negro from bondage, under your lordship’s 
guidance, which has irfvested him with the rights 
rof a freeman, with the feelings, the sentiments, 








‘others having been carried by their gwners, who 





business is not the guilt of one particular state, 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. DRESSER, 

"The correspondence below has been transmitted to us by 
Mr. Dresser, leaving it to our discretion to publish it, should 
we deem it, in any manner, suited to aid the.cause of ait 
tion. We cannot doubtit will prove highly interesting to 
our readers, not only on account of Mr. B.’s connection with 
it, but because of the further insigit.it gives into the panich: 
ous influence of oppression on the character of the minislry 
of the South. We have a personal acquaintance with ‘the 


a a 

3d. Admit that if you had been the kind of incendiary 
insurrectionist, &c. that they s»pposed, that your fate wasa 
light one. y 

4th. Show that they were mistaken in reference to your 
character; first, by furnishing documents from such men as 
Dr. Beecher, Professor Stowe, 8c. of what your character 
has been; and, second, by -explaining to them fully. the 
whole affair about the books ‘and pamphlets, (here give the 
titles, &c.) 

Ath. Finally, in a kid, christian spirit, no sohining, no 
cant; but in a manly, dignified tone, refer them to the final 
scene, where judgment shall be brought to the line and jus- 


_ ar a TT 
the same course? My reputation, aswell as other 
tions for usefulness, belongs to Christ; and if I do my duty 
as he enjoins, I have no fear of losing it. This influence? | 
laid up for future use, is like the Jews? “manna,” ‘It rots in 
a day.'» 


ples of (he gospel, Am I to forsake those principles to miti+ 
gate it? You would not have me. 


yninister who writes to Mr. D., and we can testify to the cor- | 
rectness of the account that gentleman gives of him. If then, 
one “who stands among the first in all the southern states 
for decision of character and eminent holiness” can per- 
‘suade himzelf, that it is right, under any circumstances, to 
give the advice he has given, it is not unfair to conclude, 
that in the great mass, but few advocates are to be fous for 
an unpopular truth. ‘The justness of Mr. Dresser’s opinion, 
as to the pepularity-hunting spirit of slaveholding professors 
of religion, receives confirmation, not only from the conduct 
of their delegates to the late Gencral Conference, and the 
General Assembly, showing itself in their abuse of those 
-who are acting out the princip'es of Wesley, and in their 
great swelling words in support of the most cherished and 
popular “system” of the South; but from the fact, that no 
one of them, of any reputation, so far as we are informed, 
has drawn on hisnself persecution, since the “reign of terror” 
‘was set up among them, by fearlessly arraigning its enorm- 
ous iniquity,—by openly condemning its bloody violations 
of unquestioned rights,—or by standing up as God’s ambas- 
sador and sounding, in the very ears of its violators, the ev- 
erlasting honor and ebligation of his law. None of them, it 
is believed, have drawn on themselves persecution, for this 
kind of trespass on p»pular opinion in the South, and yet 
they are not far behind the most insulting, who cry out to 
the abolitionists, “Why don’t you go to the South ?” 
Messrs. Eprrors, Nov. 1, 1836. 
The following letter was received soon after my retum 
from the south. Many of my friends have urged me to pub- 
lish it, together with my answer, to show the spirit cf pro- 
fessors of religion in the slaveholding states. We often hear 
individuals speaking of the “many good christian people of 


tice to the plummet; and whatever else you may think cal- 
culated to deepen the impression that already, even among 
many of the Committee exists, that you are (withall your 
wrong notions about abolition) a christian. Say little to 
criminate them; much, every thing to palliate, excuse, nay 
even if you can, to justify yourself, I think you can write a 
letter that will wipe off much of the reproach thrown upon 
you and mitigate public feeling. 
Yours, &c. 

N.B. Your diary was muc') complained of tome. The 
impression is that you were collecting inflammatory materials 
for publication.” 


Cincinnati, O. Sept. 8, 1836. 
Rey. ano Dear Sir, 

Your kind favor has just been received. Thad become 
rather impatient to learn the stage of my affairs at Nashville. 
I was glad to hear that you found things in as favorable a 
condition, and hope I shall not lose what little property re- 
mains, As with that I shal! not be able to pay my debrs, 
having already sacrificed above two hunched dollars. 
Towever, the Lord will provide. He has been my guide 
from my youth, and I have found no cause to distrust him. 
Attimes his providences have been dark; but when with 
patience and submission I have waited for the “breaking of 
day,” the light of his countenance has shown me that all 
things have worked together for good. 

In reference to the late scenes at Nashville, I also sup- 
pose “they are intended for my good,” and I hope to im- 
prove by them. Indeed, they have already caused m? to re- 
examine the principlesof abolition (the holding to which has 
brought upon me this reproach) and I am fully persuaded 


heen my-ohject to collect facts for “publication,” with a view 


ad 


‘If public feeling is enraged by my acting upon the princi- 


Yousay, my “Diary was much complained of, and the 
impression is that [ was collecting materials for publication.” 
For several years past I have been in the habit of keeping 
a journal, especially when travelling. When [ left Cincin- 
nati I had no intention of “collecting [any] materials for 
publication.» This was not my object at all- But had it 


of exhibiting’the evil and the sin of slavery, wherein would 
have consisted the guilt of such a transaction? No doubt 
these facts would have been “inflammatory” just as all 
truth is when applied toa guilty conscience. But the Sav- 
ior came.designedly to “send fire on theearth.”” Under ex- 
isting circumstances, I may present to the public an account 
of some of the scenes I witnessed; and notwithstanding Mr. 
Hunt’s breach of every principle of civility in keeping my 
pencilled journal, those scenes are written upon the ‘* tablet 
of my heart witha pen of iron.” 

You will not think me influenced by unkind feelings in 
writing as I have. The kindnesses received from you and 
your family will never be forgotten. Perhaps you may think 
me rather too froward for a youth of my age. But after de- 
liberation and prayer, I concluded it best to write freely just 
what I felt. 

Lhave no unkind feelings towards the Nashville Commit- 
tee. My prayer is, that they may be brought-to repentance 
and obtain forgiveness. 4 

I have endeavored to publish a plain, simple narrative of 
facts. If [ have done wrong, 1 am willing to have it appear, 
If the Committee have done wrong, I have ro inclination to 
excuse them, or make the public ¢ink they have done right. 
I wish you to express yourself freely in reference to the 
statement (a copy of which I send you), and, if I know my 
wwn heart, I wish to have the right way pointed out, and 
the right way pursue. With sincere regard for yourself and 
family, I remain truly yours, in Christ- 


‘ AMOS DRESSER. 


athe south.” The inference is, that heing christians, they 
-would not countenance such horrid practices as are charged 
to the slave states; and therefore, that many of the state- 
ments made by abolitionists are false. I had heard this so 
repeatedly, before I travelled south, that I was nearly per- 
suaded it must be true. But, asmy business led me almost 
-exclusively among professors of religior, [ had an opportun- 
ity to judge for myself. Those visited were of every deno- 
mination, and in almost every condition of life; from the 
lawyer and doctor of divinity, to those in the lowest walks 
of society. No characteristic struck me more forcibly than 
this;—almost universally, I discovered a parmount desire to 
please aud an unwillingness to offend man. Christian de- 
cision and boldness were seldom met with. Instead of say- 
ang with Peter and John, “* Whether it be right in the sight of 
“God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye,”— 
man has only to frown and they are silent. I do not mean 
ahatthey fear man individually- Far from it. T do mean 
that they seem to be afraid of losing their influence by fac- 
ing public opinion. For illustration I will state a fact. 

At Scottsville, Ky., in a section of country in which was 
but one Presbyterian minister for nine surrounding counties, 
{and he a slave-holder, who complained bitterly thathe could 
not persuade his slaves to attend family worship,) I found a 
‘young man engaged in teaching, a member of the Presbyter- 
ian church and preparing for the gospel ministry. In a 
county seat, where the gospel was not preached on the Sab- 
‘bath by any denomination; where they had no Sabbath 
-school ; no Temperance Society ; nor any thing of the kind— 
his excuse for keeping perfectly silent, was, that he should 
“lose his influence,” and his school would not be supported, 
if he openly rebuked any prevailing sin. 

I might mention many more facts of the samekind; but 

‘that furnished by the enclosed letter shall suffice. It was 
-written by a minister of the gospel, residing about thirty miles 
from Nashville, who stands among the first in all the south- 
ern states, for decision of character and eminent holiness. 
‘To me he proved a friend indeed, because a friend in need. 
fis roof was my covert in the day of trouble. His house a 
place of refuge from him that sought my life. For his kind- 
ness I shall ever feel grateful, and hope to meet him in heav- 
en. He was opposed to slavery, and would neither own nor 
hire aslave. He stated many facts illustrating the constant 
warfare existing between the master and the slave; having 
no mutual interest, each constantly striving to make the 
other unhappy. He seemed fully to realize the desolating 
effects of the sin and curse of slavery,—that the gospel must 
either exte-minate slavery or slavery the gospel. On this 
point he remarked to me, “I verily believe, if slavery con- 
tinues five years, there will not be found a devoted minister 
of the-gospel in all the slave states.” At the same interview 
he also said, “Why, brother, if I should preach the whole 
gospel to my peonle, I could not remain with them three 
months.” 


“ 


Tenn. Aug. 25, 1835. 





“Bro. Dresser, 
4] received your letter from Bowling Green; also, one 
from you, dated Cin. &c. I feel exceedingly thankful that 
God has preserved your life. And it has been my prayer 
that your afflictions may be sanctified to you Depend upon 
it, they are intended for your good. God never would have 
permitted you to have suffered as you have, without some 
wise and gracious purpose; and it will be your aim, doubt- 
less, to decipher the handwriting of his providence and im- 
sprove by it. 

With respect to your affairs, I wish I could write to you 
‘more satisfactorily than I can. I was prevented by illness 
from going to Nashville on Thursday, but I set out early on 
“Tues“ay morning (justa week after you left my house) and 
-went down in the stage. Iwent to see Bro. Edgar [Pres- 
byterian minister] and found to my great satisfaction, that 
he was not present at your trial or punishment—that he knew 

nothing of what passed till Sabbath morning, and that he 
disapproved of the proceedings as heartily as I did. (Al- 
though, you know, we are both opposed to abolition and go 
for colonization.) After seeing bro. Edgar, I proceeded to 
Mr! C. and found every thing as youtoldme -* # * 
“Without any historical narration of events, I will ‘state 
‘briefly what I did, and the present posture of your affairs. 

Ast. [saw Mr. ——; made a presentof a copy of the Cot- 

‘tage Bible to him according to your direction, and he pro- 
mised to send your trunk to Messrs. Truman and Smith, Cin. 
So you may look for it to come to you in theirname. 

24. To Mr. Smith I showed the memorandum of your 

concerns. He most kindly agreed to collect your bouks to- 
gether, and to attend to all your concerns with every body, 
and thus relieve me from any farther trouble. He said he 
would inform Truman and Smith concerning all your affairs. 
He and I thought you had better do your correspondence 
through them,.as letters addressed to-you might be inter 
cepted. 
In reference to your future course'I cannot dictate. I 
will however suggest. Suppose you write a letter, a kind 
christian letter, through the columns of the Cin. Journal, ad- 
Aressed to the Committee of Vigilance at Nashville, embody- 
ing some sucha view of the subject.as the following. 


Ist. Enter into x brief history of the good motives.and in- 


tentions that prompted their appointment. - 


2d. Admit that they have probably done good. -Go.as 


just as our blessed Savior told us the principles of the gospel 


they are the principles of the gospel. They are received 


would be received.—They have also increased my sympathy 
for the oppressed. I can now “remember those in bonds as 
bound with them;” and disregarding all opposition while 
God is my helper, I hope to feel more and do more for their 
emancipation, 

But still, I suppose God’s “wise and gracious purp se,’ 

in this event, was, to promote his own glory by advancing 
the cause ofabolition. And here is my consolation. Were 
my own selfish interests alone promoted, I should lose 
much of the satisfaction that now I feel. By profession at 
least, “for me to live is Christ.” Professedly, my time, 
talents, life, al? are consecrated to Christ. 1 am not my 
own, noram I toseek my own interest; and shall I shrink 
from any thing calculated to advance the interests of that 
kingdom, for the upbuilding of which I have consecrated all 
Ihave? God forbid. Nay verily. I will lay down my life 
rather than fenounce one principle of the gospel, or deny 
Christ in any one particular. On my own account J do 
not regret what has happened; but I do mourn over the 
state of things that caused it. 

I sincerely thank you for your suggestions in reference to 
my future course. But do not sce how I can consistently 
follow them. 

In your first proposition yeu say, 

“Enter into a brief history of the good motives and inten- 
tions that prompted their appointment.”? 

Good motives and intentions to annihilate law!! Good 
motives and intentions in organizing a mob to trample upon 
the rights of a fellow citizen!!| Why brother, this **history” 
will necessarily be “brief” indeed. 

“2d. Admit they have probably done good!” 
To do this, I must admit what I think to be false. I have 
no evidence of their doing good in any other sense than the 
sanctimonious Scribes and Pharisees did good by crucifying 
the Lord Jesus Christ. I fully believe God will so overrule 
their acts as greatly to advance the-cause of abolition. In- 
deed, in some measure this result is already realized in this 
viciuity. But do they deserve the praise of it? (Isa. 10. 7.) 
Or would they consider it an honor to have it bestowed upon 
them? Instead of quelling the excitement and putting down 
tbe mob, they have been the principal cause of both. Coin- 
posed, as that Committee is, of men of “property and stand- 
ing,” “wealth and influence;” of “lawyers,’? “ministers of 
the gospel,” “elders of the church, laymen,” &c. they hold 
the city at theirnod, Their will is but to be known and it is 
done. Letthem bring before them those disturbers of the 
public peace who committed those outrages upon Alphonso, 


ence they design to doit. Then, and net till then,can I 
admit that they have dane good. 
“3d. Admit that if you had been the incendiary insur- 
rectionist they supposed, your fate was a light one.” 

I do not think they “supposed” me an “incendiary insur- 
rectionist,” if you mean by that, one having an intention of 
doing any thing calculated to incite the slaves to insurrection. 
For I had nothing to do with the slaves, nor had any of my 
pamphlets the least tendency to this result. ‘They were ad- 
dressed to the slave-Lolder, to the freeman, appealing to his 
understanding and conscience, and showing that, even on 
the principles of political economy, it would be for the inter- 
est of the master to emancipate his slaves. In reference to 
my demeanor with the slaves, facts showed that I had univ- 
ersally advised them (whea I had said any thing on the sub- 
ject) to be obedient and render good forevil. ‘The very fact 
of their resorting to “Lynch !aw,” shows that they did not 
suppose me guilty. If they had found me in any way a dis- 
turber of the public peace, there would have been no neces- 
sity for resorting to mob law. Law and its penalty were 
made for the guilty; Lynching for the innocent ; and these 
popular mobs in a free country of republican government are 
indeed alarming. If countemanced at all they will prove 
our ruin. 

“4th. Show that they were mistaken in reference to your 
character,” &c. 

They were by no means mistaken. They proved me to 
be an “¢Abolitionist!!”? Now, { would not for my life try 
to “show they were mistaken.” 1 wish to have it known 
from “Dan to Beersheba’ that I am an abolitionist. With 
my present views and feelings, I should deny Clirist to deny 
those principles, all of which, as explained to them at the 
time, are founded upon the corner stone of the gospel— Love 
thy neighbor as thyself. (See Luke 10, 25--37.) 

I am to “say little to criminate them, much, every thing 
to palliate, excuse, nay even,” &c. Brother, have they no 
done,wrong? Have they not sinned? Now, in my only rule 
of faith and practice I am told, “Them that sin rebuke before 
all,” (1 Tim. 5. 18--20.) Aye, I must“rebuke them sharp- 
ly.” (See Titus 1. 10--13.) And is notthis policy of keep 
ing back part of the truth, and preaching “smooth things’, 
which shall not offend, entirely contrary to the spirit of the 
gospel? Letthe truth be spoken in kindness and love. But 
is not “the whole'gospel” to be preached? What would the 
apostles have accomplished if they had followed the course 
new pursued by,nearly every professor of religion and minister 


would have saved their lives, but would they not have done 


Ezekiel.) If “reproach is thrown upon” me for doing right, 


and other innocent persons, and do justice, or give any evid-4 


-of the gospel in the slave states? No doubt many of them |- 


itat the peril of their souls? (See the thirty third chapter of 


[The gentleman to whom [ requested Mr. H. to present 
acopy of the Cottage Bible, is the friend (though before my 
calamity a perfect stranger) who kindly rescued me from the 
hands of my persecutors, and gave me shelter under his roof. 
The following is a letter lately received from him in reference 
to my trunk, &c.—A. D.] 

Nashville, August 5, 1836. 
Dear Frienp,—Your letter came to hand on the 29th 
ult. Having written to you several times since your unhap- 
py visit to this city and receiving no answer, I had made up 
my mind that you had left the country. Immediately after 
your departure, I took your trunk, together with such things 
as you left at my house, and boxed them up, nailing on iron 
hoops, directed to Truman and Smith (Cincinnati), and saw 
it piaced on board the boat. Now you tell me you have not 
received it, &c. ¢ * * 
You don’t know how I hate the gag laws. If abolition 
is as hiack a crime as they are wont to make it, that liberty 
of speech guaranteed us by our country and our Maker should 
always be held sacred. Be assured, dear friend, that by the 
moral courage you displayed you have engraven on the 
hearts of a few in this p!ace a name which ‘*Time’s keen 
teoth can never waste.” And when the name of a Hunt, a 
Shelby, and a Crutcher shall be blotted from the memory of 
all but the vile, yours shell “grow brighter ad brighter unto 
the perfect day.” 
[I‘had written to him several times, and this is the first I 
My trunk contained clothing and 
I have not re- 


ever received from him. 
other property to the amount of $60 or $80. 
ceived it, nor can [ hear from it. 

His wife in a postscript of the same letter-says, |—‘*We 
have thought and talked much of you, and never will cease 
to feel grateful that we had the opportunity of seeing you on 
that memorable night. We feel ourselves the obliged ones. 
I cannot feel a very friendly spirit towards your persecutors, 
though one of the bitterest (John Estell) has gone to render 
his final account without a moment’s warning.”? 

[The Mr. Smith whose name is mentioned in the letter o¢ 
Mr. H—— is a minister in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
church, of great influence, and editor and proprietor of the 
*Curaberland Presbyterian.”* . He was fully acquainted 
with my abolition principles, as ‘frequently conversed with 
him on the subject of slavery. From his professions of kind- 
ness, I thought him the most decided friead I had at Nash- 
ville; but the following letter will show the strength of his 
regard. It was addressed to Messrs ['ruman and Smith of 
Cincinnati, and commences: A. D.| 

“Dresser business.—A note of the state of his affairs was 
handed té me by the Rev. Mr. of 
But finding that I would exciie public sentiment a 
gainst me, and having a good deal of business of my »wn to 
attendito, I thought it most judicious to give the account to 
Mi. B., under the impression that Dresser had got the books 
from:you. From the fact that he was frequently at my 
hotise, his books deposited in my office, aud he taken from a 
Cumb. Pres. camp meeting, an effort has been made to iden- 
tify him and his proceedings with our church, and poison the 
public mind against us; especially against myself, which is 
without ‘foundation, as I had no knowledge of his being in 
possession of anti-slavery publications; and had I believed 
for a moment that he was exciting the negroes, I could have 
given him no countenance whatever, but would have advised 
him to leave the country forthwith. As regards his innocence 
or guilt, Lam still in the dark, his own relation being the 
ouly thing in shape of a eatisfactory account of that unhappy 
affair [have seen. But this I do know, that after the Com- 
mittee had entered upon his examination, had they not pun- 
IsHED(!) him in some way it would have been impossible for 
him to have left Nashville alive. Please say to him that 
he has done the Post-master here great injustice by accus- 
ing him of intercepting his letters. He is incapable of such 
anact. * * % 

I think that if you will employ an agent here to wind up 
the business in your name it can be done without any diffi- 
culty. But J must beexcused. I have no desire to have 
my printing office torn about my-ears by appearing as the 
Friend of Abolitionists, whose dangerous measures I have 
long condemned. Yours, in best bonds(!) 

JAS. SMITH.” 

[L expected nothing better from the rabble: and it is pro- 
bable, I never should have reached my boarding house had 

[ not been protected from their violence by Mr. Braughton, 





the family above mentioned, may in some measure serve to 
show how far public feeling had been mitigated by my ‘PuN- 
isumentT!!? A. D.] 

Nashville, Sep. 10, 1835. 
Sir, you have no idea of the ex- 
citement that prevailed in this place when you left. It ex- 
ceeded, if possible, the current reports, and if it had been 
known that you were in the house of Mr. the venge- 
ance of the mob would have been directed to him and 
family. This is evident from their having threatered 
Mr.—— and myself with a trial of Judge Lynch's mode of 








~ *The “Liberator? received in exchange at tlie office of the 
“Cumberland Presbyterian” was {6r many months previous 
to the maltreatment of Mr. D. given out to Mr. A. Sumner, 
whose cage we will relate in our next number. So we are in- 








_ faras you can. 


How’can I “wipe off” that reproach but by continuing in 


the city officer. ‘I'he following letter written by a member o¢ 


punishment. Theywent so far as to lie in ambush about the 
door in hopes to catch some of us from the house, 

“{ The suutherners are peculiar for being actuated by the 
purest principles of benevolence in all their habitual trespasses 
against the rights of their fellow men, or the laws of God. 
If they hold slaves, it is because the ‘poor creatures are ‘in- 
finitely better off than they would be if they were free,” or 
because “they cannot take care of themselves,” &c. If they 
sell ardent spirits, it is only to p-event others from doing it! 
and so if they Lynch a fellow citizen, it is merely to preserve 
him from the hands of the ‘mon’ and ‘sAVE His. LIFE!’ 





THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
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CINCINNATI, NOV. 25, 








Corkection.—The sermon delivered in Troy and published in 
our 39th number was preached hy Bela Fancher, and not B. 
Fowler aa it izerroneously printed. Our distance from the Press 
heretofore, must he an apology to our readers for the many errors 
that have marred our paper for the last two months. A 
repetition of them we triet will not be so frequent here- 


after. 





The Constitution of Ohio and slavery. 
No, 2. 

By referring to the first article under this head in our No. 
for Oct. 28, it will be seen, that we took these positions,-— 
1. That such of our state-laws as essentially abridge the 
liberty of the colored people, and have been generally com- 
plain-d of as oppressive, are unconstitutional. 
2, That all persons,on coming within the limits of Obios 
are by the Constitution FREE, to all intents and purposes,— 
excepting such, and such only, as have “escaped” from an- 
other state by the laws of which they are held lo service or 
labor. 
It was‘thought necessary to the establishment of these 
propositions, to show with some particularity, what were the 
rights of the colored people, before the begining of that sys- 
tematic invasion of them, by which they are threatened with 
utter extinction, and the colored people themselves with de- 
gradation almost as complete as ‘that of southern slavery. 
With this sbject, we brought before our readers the Ordin- 
ance of °87—the Territorial Legislation up to 1802, when 
our present Constitution was formed,—and the Act of Con- 
gress, of April 1802, authorizing us to call a Convention, 
&c, From all these it appeared—with but a single excep- 
tion—that, as to political rights, color was totally disregard~ 
ed. This exception is to be feund in an act of 1799, by 
which all, except white men, are exempted, or rather, exclud- 
ed, from serving in the militia. Leaving out this, all men 
(excepting such as had been introduced into the territory as 
slaves, under the laws of Virginia, previous to the ordinance 
of °87) were placed on the footing of entire political equality. 
In the exercise of a right common to all—that of suffrage— 
the colored people, with their other fellow citizens, voted for 
members of the Convention.* A majority of the Conven- 
tion, in forming the Constitution, took from them—a portion 
of their own constituents—the right of suffrage, the very 
right by the exercise of which they themselves had been-e- 
lected.t 
It would, of course, be time mispent, to attempt ‘to-prove, 
for any practical purpose, that the Constitution was a viola- 
tion of the very rights it ought more firmly to have secured, 
There is no tribunal before which its provisions can be 
brought for condemnation or correction. This consideration 
alone, o.1ght to have induced a scrupulous circumspection in 
legislating or adjudicating in derogation of rights that still re- 
mained, by the acknowledgement of all, to the colored peo- 
ple. - This, however, appears not to have been the effect on 
the Legislature. They seem to be as eager to hew away 
the trunk of Liberty, teft untouched by the constitution-mak- 
ers, as the latter were to lop off some of its branches. After 
the constitution-makers had begun the work of injustice and 
degradation, it was an easy matter, with such a sanction, to 
carry it on against the ignorant and the weak. 
Accordingly we find, ouly’a little more than a year after- 
wards, an act of the Legislature, requiring the colored peo- 
ple, residing within the state, at an expense of twelve anda 
half cents each, to “*registex’’ their own names and the names 
of their families in the clerk’s office of the county in which 
they resided, ‘The portable, yet perishable, certificate of a 
a clerk was, thenceforth, to constitute the evidence of their 
right to freedom—although the Constitution had .proclaimed 
in the’most comprehensive and honorable terms, that slavery 
should not exist within the limits of the state. In the same 
spirit, it was forbidden that blacks and mulatoes shoule be 
hired, or, inany way, employed by others, unless they had 
obtained aud had about them those freedom-certificates. 
Nothing could more efficiently tend to deg:a‘te, to vitiate, 
and to render malignant, those who had formerly excercised 
the full rights of freemen, and who felt that these rights had 
been wrested from them by unjust power, than this requisi- 
tion of the law, that they should register themseves as free, 
and carry about their persons a clerk’s certificate of their 
freedom. 

The next movement that was made against this people, is 
tobe found in the act of 1807—which required of colored 
emigrants to this state--in addition to the freedoim-certificate 
which they were to bring with them—bonds, with two or 
more freehold sureties for their good behavior, that they 
should not become chargeable to the community as paupers. 
These bonds were required, be it remembered, from persons 
who had committed no offence against the laws; who were 
innocent, su far as they were concerned; and who, we will 
venture to say, of all classes of the population, except the 
Friends, and others who may’be taken care of by the religious 
denomination to which they belong, are, everywhere, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, the least burdensome to the pubiic 
as paupers. But the foregoing provision was not all; it was 
a mere “whip”? compared with the “scorpion” which follow- 
ed. By another section of the same act, colored persons 
were rendered incompetent to give evidence in any matter of 
controversy, where either party to the same was a white per- 
son; orin any prosecution which should be instituted in be- 
halfof the state against any white person. Thus were they 
stripped of nearly all protec tion——either of property, or per- 
son, from the frauds and impositions and abuses of the most 
unprincipled of the whites, It was, in effect, an invitation 
to this description of them to trespass on the colored people ; 
to become their debtors; to inflict on their persons, on the 
slightest proniptings of vicious appetite or malignant feelings, 
and on those of their wives and children the most aggravated 


* As President Jackson was passing up the Ohio, one of 
his warm political friends, living in this state, introduced to 
hima colored man of some distinction,—remarking, that he 
was one of those who once exercised the right of suffrage 
here. The President at once replied, “* That wasas tt should 
be.” We give this anecdote—as we received it—more to 
show (though it is by no means necessary to our argument) 
that the colored people used the right of suffrage, before they 
were deprived of it, than to add any weight to our cause by 
the invocation ofgreat names. In the discussion of no sub- 
ject, least of all in that of slavery, are we inclined toattach 
any weight to great names alone. : 

+ The same thing was done in.the new Constitutions of 
Tennessee and North Carolina. The first constitution ofthe 
latter was made 1776—that of Teunessee copied it, in giv- 
ing the right of suffrage equally to all freemen who possessed 
other qualifications (irrespective of color) required by its pro- 
cisions. In the new constitutions of those states, made with- 
in the last two or three years——without any allegation, 1t Is 
believed, that the colored people had abused this franchise, 
or that any evil had resulted from it, but purely asa caver 
necessary for the defence of slavery—they were depriv lo 
the right of voting for their representatives, maps enjoying 
any relief ftom the burden of taxation. Ohio, N. conten 
and 'Tenuessee acted from the same prirciple—a con 





formed by Mr. S. himself,—-Ep. Psi. 


of rights when. they were the rights of the feeble 


and provoking wrongs ;—because, no debt owing to @ colored 
person could be recovered, nor wrong committed on his per~ 
son prosecuted, unless on the testimony of those who were 
included in the same privileged class to which the Perpetra. 
tor belonged. Crimes of the blackest hue--even rape, rob. 
bery and murder were privileged, when committed jn the 
presence, or with the knowledge, of colored persons only, It 
would seem, indeed, that the Legislature, in its desire to 
reach this small and feeble and humble part of our fellow. 
citizens, were willing to compromise the dignity of the laws 
to grant immunity to its} transgressors, and suffer crip me 
run rampant and unbridled through the land. ‘T hey felt, — 
and it wasa cruel feeling,—-that it was more important, to 
insure the degradation of the colored people, than to arrest 
wickedness setting at defiance the integrity of her own law 
and trampling under foot others that are more irrepealable,ang 
of still loftier authority. That the colored people of Ohio— 
thus placed under the influence of laws tending to degrade 
them, and put them at the mercy of the most merciless of the 
whites—are no worse than they are, inust be a matter of sure 
prise to every philosophic observer of their condition. 

But the above citations from our statutes do not fully te 
veal the whole ex:ent of legislative’persecution. It was not 
enough, that the Constitution had wrung from the weak their 
right of representation, whilst it taxed them, as others, for the 
support of the government; it was not enough that they wére 
put under the degrading necescity of registering themselves, 
their wives and their children, by the head, as free; and of 
carrying about their persons their Sreedom-certificates, as 
talismans against the malignant power of the slave catcher; 
that they were required to enter into recognizances with tins 
held sureties for their good behavior, when there was no 
criminal allegation made against them; and that they should 
not become a charge to the public, when, of all the Classes in 
the community, they were, and have always been, in this re. 
spect,'the least burthensome; that they were deprived of their 
oath, where a while was one of the parties to the matter in 
controversy; that they could not, in any of our courts, re. 
“cover any deb‘, or obtain reparation from a white man fi; 
any injury he had done them, in their property or person, un. 
‘jess‘on the testimony of a white man; and that they were 
tendered incompetent to testify in a criminal prosecution 
against a while, how monstrous soever his crime, and com. | 
mitted, too, against themselves or their nearest relatives, their 
wives or their children ;—All this, was not enough,—the key 
stone by which the inhuman arch was to be held together 
and strengthened, remained to be putinits place. Educq. 
tion was to be withheld from them---the means of mental 
tmprovement—the common schools, for which the frames 
of this constitution had provided, and which (it may be, as 
an atonement for the wrongs they had done) they made, in 
the broadest terms, accessible to the “poor of every grade"— 
were le be closed against the children of the coronen peo» 
ple. The Constitution declares—that no law shall be 
passed to prevent the poo2“in the several counties:and town. 
ships within this state, from an equal participation in the 
schools, academies, colleges, and universiries within this 
state,which are endowed,” &c. and that **the doors of tle 
said schools, academies, and universities shall be open for 
the reception of scholars, teachers and students of every 
grade, without any distinction or preference whalever.” 

With this-just and humane provision staring them in the 
face, let us look at the manner ia which our legislators ca 
rieditout. In 1829, an act was passed “to provide for the 
support and better regulation ef common schools,” By tle 
first section it is declared— 

‘“‘That.a fund shail hereafter be raised in the several coun 
ties in this state* “for the use of common schools, 
for the instruction 6f youth of every class and grade witnoct 
DISTINCTION, ia reading, writing, arithmetic, and other ne 
cessary branches of acommon education.” Thus far, al 
seems well, and as if the ‘benevolence of the Constitution 
would yet’be carried out in efficient and glorious action 
But, see, what follows; the very next words to those quote! 
are— Provided, that nothing:in this act contained shall be 
so construed as to permit black: or mulatto persons to attend 
the schools hereby established”*—as if, they relied on the very 
hardihood which brought into juxta-position ithe passig 
quoted from the Constitution, and their own words nullifying 
it, as sufficient to blind-the eyes of the peeple to the dewu- 
right violation committed on that solemn instrument. For, 
who can, for one moment, believe, that the Constitution did 
not intend to include the children ef the colored people? The 
‘““poor”-weie to participate equally in the benefits of the 
schools; and arethere no.poer among the children of the cil 
ored people? The schools were for the instruction of youll 
of “every grade without any distinction or preference whal- 
ever.” Inthe Constitution as well as in popular accept 
tion, the colored people are a grade in our society; wh, 
then, can conscientiously say, that, to exclude them from tie 
schools, is not to nullify the humane and honorable provision 
of the Constitution as openly and as grossly as ever Mr. Ca: 
houn, and Mr. M? Duffie, at the head of the dominant pay 
in South Carolina attempted to nullify the paramount laws 
of the Union? 

This last outrage on the Constitution, made*to ensure tit 
degradation of the weakest class among us, of that very clas 
which, on account of that very weakness, had higher claims 
than others to the efforts and to.the encouragements of bent 
ficent power, exceeded all that had-gone before it. It was 
the very repletion of inhumanity, without a single “qualily 
of mercy” in it. Cases may ‘be supposed, in which 
deprive a citizen of the right of suffrage might not be a vidlt- 
tion of justice—in which, without wrong, the duty of resis 
tering himself and his family as free, might be made the co" 
dition of retaining his and ‘their freedom more securely; i! 
which he might be required for some-end supposed to be wist, 
to carry about with his person a clerk’s certificate that he 
was not a slave; in which he might be declared incompete!' 
to testify df private claims, or of public prosecutions :—Such 
cases we admit are possible, and may exist where J ustict 
and Hum nity would utter no complaint. But, for a Chis} 
tian people deliberately to fetter the mind of a portion of theif 
fellow creatures, already greatly degraded; to chain it dowt 
in the vile dust, where they and their fathers cast it; (0 
off from it the waters for which it pants; to snatch av‘) 
from it the nourishment which God its Father has provid“ 
for it, and offers to its accreptance, and consign it to fais 
and toil, to penury and woe is an act which no necessi 
can justify, no sophistry excuse; at which Humanity revo 
and which Heaven must behold with infinite abhorrence. 

In conclusion, for the present, it may be observed—wht} 
perhaps has not escaped the'remark of others—that, ie: 
once the boundary of justice had been transgressed in mak 
ing the Constitution, the spirit-of legislative persecution? 
rected against the colored people, kept aimost an 998 é dl 
with the growth of slavery in the South, and of the social 
political influence of the slaveholding states. Tie ase 
lating to them seem to have been passed from ne. exigen 
calling for them here, but purely zo meet the wishes. of 
South; for if the South had asked of us the most effec!” 
aid we could render, with any devout regard, to. the opin! 
of the world, for the perpetuation of theiz “eystem,” it woud 
have been just such laws as we have enacigd~-Jaws, ta'* 
oppress, harass, impovesish, ane, degrale the colared peer! 
among us, that the slavebolders may have srme pretest ft 
asserting, as they now do, that the candition of the col 
man enslaved is preferrabje to that of a colored man fe 
This subject will be. continued hereafter. 
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AMERICAN ANTISLAVERY ALMANACKS, FOR | 
Just received and for sale at our Depository. It is® goo 
manag; we have reecived a large number; and we do — 
our friends will not fail to. favor us with their orders speed! 
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Errors of the Slavery Press—Corrected. 


Tae Cinctnnatt Rerustican.—This print on the day 
previous to the election of Presidential electors, made the 
following remark—“‘If our existence depended upon our a- 
bility to designate an avowed and open abolitionist, who isa 
supporter of Mr. Van Buren, we should consider our life in 
danger, for really, we do not believe there is such a political 
anomaly, as a Van Buren abolitionist to be found in this 
section of country.”? i 

Again, the editor of the Republican, writing to Louis- 
ville the day after the election, makes this assertion——“The 
abolitionists voted the Harrison and Granger ticket to a 
man!” 

A Mr. Lewis Day, of whose political consequence we 
are not informed, also writing to Louisville, the day after the 
Election, says—[See Louisville Advertiser, 7th Nov.] ev- 
ery abolitionist in the county was found arrayed against Van 
Buren and Johnson on yesterday—still we triumphed glo- 
riously !9? ; 

We transfer to this paper the above extracts, not with a 
view of remarking on the importance which the writers seem 
to attribute to the abolitionists of this district—baut, to cor- 
rect the errors into which they would lead their readers. 
The abolitionists here, as elsewhere are to be found in 
both ths prominent political parties. In thiscity, if notin 
the coun.ty, it is believed, a considerable majority ¢f them 
are Whigs, In other places, asin Clermont county, for in- 
stance, a majority are the supporters of Mr. Van Buren. 
Clermont county gave a large majority for the Van Buren 
electors, yet there is no county in the southern part of the 
State that has in it so strong an abolition influence. We 
greatly err, if they may not be fairly represented, as among 
those of the best principle in either of the political parties 
with which they may act; and if they would not give thesu- 
premacy to the noble elements of abolitionism,—imercy 
and justice, and righteousness, and equity—wherever they 
are found to be in collision with the more ignoble ones of 
ordinary political partizanship. Bunt, to the corrections we 

propose meeting. 

1, There are avowed and open” abolitionists—members 
of the Anti-Slavery society of this city, who are “support- 
ersof Mr. Van Buren. Among them is one who left the 
Whig party, after hearing sie sentiments of Mr. Storer on 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, deliv- 
ered at a Committee meeting. 

9, The above being true, the assertion that “the aoli- 
tionists voted the Harrison and Granger ticket to a man, 
connot be supported. 

3. Equally unsupported is the assertion of Mr. Day, that 
“every abolitionist in the county was found arrayed against 
Van Buren and Johnson.” Such of them as voted the 
ticket they respectivelypreferred, were not ‘found arrayed” 
—but soberly and quietly discharged their duty as they 
thought best, and in the same manner retired. 

We have just received a letter—of which the: following 
is the tenor—from “an avawed and open abotitionist,” 
which may satisfy the editor of the Republican, that his 
assertion is by ‘ar too broad, and that there are among the 
friends of Mr. Van Buren “in this section of country’? 
more of the friends of Jaw, and liberty, and good order 
than he is willing to admit. 


Millcreek, Nov. 8th, 1836. 
Mr. Birney: 

I wish, through the medium of the Philanthropist, to 
inform the editor of the Republican, that he has committed 
an error, in asserting, that there is no Van Buren mar: in this 
district, who is, also, an abolitionist. But not supposing 
him possessed of so large a share of credulity, as it would 
be necessary for his readers to have, to believe this assertion 
unaccompanied by any proof, I send you the names of 
two men [the writer is not one of them himself ] who are 

abolitionists and who voted for Mr. Van Buren ;—which 
names you are at liberty to show him, if he chooses to call 
on you for them. And I would observe, one of these men 
would not have supported him, V. B., had he not believed 
him to be an abolitionist in principle. I have no doubt, 
there are many other abolitionists in the District who voted 
the same ticket, but I have made no inquiry into the matter. 
As to the two men whose manes I send you, I am acquaint- 
ed with them, or I should not have known how they voted. 
I would, likewise, inform the editor of the Republican if 
he wishes it, that I will find him the namesof some Demo- 
crats which he lost, when he found there ought tobe “a pow- 
er above the-laws.” 

The name of the gentleman who wrote the above letter, 
and the namesof the Van Buren abolitionists mentioned by 
him, are at the service of the editor of the Republican—and 
we ourselves will essay to convince him, that if his existence, 
valuable (as doubtless it is) depended on finding “Van 
Buren abolitionists in this section. of country” ‘“‘avowed and 
open ones, too,””—by the score, his “life” wou'd be in no 
great danger. 





Kentucky Opinions. 


THE FOLLOWING VIEWS ARE FROM A MINISTER IN KENTUCKY 
—ADDRESSED TO THE SENIOR EDITOR. 


Brother B.—In reply to “your questions respecting the 
progress of public opinion in my neighborhood, on the sub- 
ject of slavery, little can be said with absolute certainty.— 
My opportunities, too, of observation, are quite limited. 
The reasons I have, however, for thinking the small por- 
tion of the church, with which I am acquainted, may be per- 
suaded to wash their handsof slavery, are the follow- 
ing.—I give them to you leaving you to judge the correct- 
ness of the estimate I have formed. 

1. They seemed to have no sympathy with the indigna- 
tion against the abolitionists, which prevailed so extensively 
north and south—but, on the other hand, consider the south 
as infatuated to the highest degree. 

2. There is more credit for philanthropy given those who 
manumit their slaves, without ezpatriation, than formerly. 

3. The thirst for information is iucreasing—while the 
“non liquetism” {voting on neither side] of brethren in 
church courts is becoming less and less satisfactory; and 
such of them as advocate the perpetuity of thesystem are 
Jooked upon with surprise and regret. 

4. Those who view with horror, the traffic in slaves by 
ministers of the gospel, express more freely their pain at its 
indulgence than Ihave ever known. I am acquainted 
with several such cases. In no instance have they left the 
brother’s standing where it was, before it took place. Of such 
cases—even those, too, where the usual allowances might 
be galled for—I have heard professors of religion remark— 
&Mr..A could not get an audience to hear him preach”— 
Mr. B., has more assurance thari i could have, to preach 
after selling my slavesas he has done”—“He can never 
make me believe be has avy religion” ~-“*This is the first 
time you have done so, but repeat it, and I think I shall 
never hear you preach again.” 

These remarks were made by slave holding professors of 
religion, themselves—and under circumstances, neither cal- 
culated nor intended to deceive. They show to some extent, 
the evil of ministers being involved ip the sjn. 





SOUTHERN IMPORTA TIONS—“Bioop Horses”— 
§Famons Dogs.” 

We have seen an aceorut of the arrival at Charleston, of 
the ship Canton—havit g aa huard, all in good condition and 
fine health a number of “blood horses,” and some “famous 
dogs, fo Cols, \ampton ang Singleton of South Caro- 


plantation “well stocked.” 


Jier of the natlon. 


Whilst the “ blood horses” did not much arrest our at- 
tention—knowing that in the domains of Patriarch McDuf- 
fie, the harmless amusement they furnish had been added 
to the simplicity of the primitive ages,”—we were ‘struck 
with the anuunciation of the “famous dogs.” It was not 
stated for what these dogs were *‘famous””—whether for the 
hunting of men or of beasts. Both sports are carried on at 
the South, and by just such Nimrods as Col’. Hampton 
Singleton, who keep, each, [probably a thousand head of 
the first mentioned species of game, in miserable hovels— 
anda countless number in their worn out and brush and 
briar covered fields. 

Col. Singleton, if we mistake not, {is the father-in- 
law of Patriach McDuffie; and, it may be, he has had 
leave to introduce the “hunting of men,” as a suitable 
amusement for his decliuing years, and as not inconsistent 
with the simplicity of the primitive ages.” 

The “famous dogs,” remind us of a clumsy headed 
Mississippi cavalier, who, a year or two ago, in taking his 
summer ramble through Kentucky, undertook to cominend 
himseif to a sensible and well educated young lady—a near 
connexion of our own:—To give her some proper idea of 


his nabobical magnificence at home, he told her, that he 
kept two packs of hounds one: for deer, foxes, &c.—the 


other, for the pursuit of runaway slaves—This sprig of 
‘Southern chivalry,” coarse, uneducated, ignorant—would 
never have been permitted access to the young lady, by her 
refined and educated father—but he had a large cotton 
Such grow to be ‘famous 
dogs,”? when’ during the summer, they stray from home to 
the north. 





THE DIGNITY AND INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS. 


The handsome talents, which we know a certain print 
in one of our western cities can use, to place itself ina per- 
manent station for usefulness, and celebrity, and profit, too, 
are often seen expending themselves in such paragraphs as 
the following. Speaking of a low comic actor, the editor 
says,—“We doubt not all will be there to greet their old 
friend and to give him a bumper.??—again. 

“White Hall.—Sam Hyman (a good name, bachelor’s 
is’nt it? ) is prepared to do the clever thing, at his house on 
Market Street, with his friends who love “the goods the 
gods provide,” He has a BxaR of portly dimensions, 
young, tender and fat,and enough to make the mouth of 
the lover of sweets water. We commend his dainties to 
the followers of #picurus in our city.”°—Again. 
Walker’s.—TThere seems to be a general desire on the 
part of our restaurateurs, to furnish the choicest bits which 
the season can afford. Walker, who has distinguished him- 
self for his lunches, served up a fine saddle of venison at 
noon today. He had lots of customers; if the patronage 
he has wound around him can be retained by every exertion 
in his power, he ts not the man who will not lay himself out 
to retain it.?°—again. 

Larkin sirgs the “Lads of Kilkenny,” to night for 
Horne’s benefit, and tells us a bit of an Irish story in the 
character of Phe-e-e-lem. Wont you go?”—again, as if 
the play-bills were not enough to recommend the case of 
Mr. Horne, the editor uses the following laudatories of that 
gentleman, in announcing that he takes a benefitin the fa- 
vorite character of Tom Tape, and Baron Pompolins!!— 
In Tom Tape this same Mr. Horne is ‘‘inimitable”—and 
in ‘Baron Pompolina he has never been matched.” So 
attractive was Mr. Horne to be, that the editor “expected to 
meet the whole city there.”—And, again, 

‘We acknowledge the present of some of the fine, fat, 
bear, from our friend Hyman. We had the sweetest stake 
from it we ever ate. Those who really love good living 
will find it at White Hall.” and yet again, 

“We have tapped the cask of beer our friend, Metcalf 
sent us, and find that our words of praise in its behalf were 
almost too faint.?”»— 

All the above are extracted from a single (weekly no.) of 
the print to which we have reference. We object to such 
things in the editorial columns of our journals, not solely 
on the ground of the encouragement they give to the drink- 
ing and gambling and gluttony and debauchery of every 
kind that are originated and cherished at the city haunts, 
the Coffee House, the Exchange, &c. &c. but because they 
bring into disrepute and contempt the Press, the purt- 
How can an editor look for a proper in- 
fluence with the better part of his fellow citizens, when he 
seems more taken up with Mr. Horne, and Tom Tape and 
Baron Pompolino—with eating bear meat and drinking beer 
and praising a venison stake, than with the important and 
dignified concernments of the community. No editor can 
give himself to such 4 course without paying his influence 
as the price for pursuing it. These remarks are dictated 
by a regard for the Press generally, and for the one referred 
to in particular.. We wish every one to have influence, 
just so far as it is used to make society better and happier. 





THE JOURNAL AND LUMINARY—Pror. Stow rz. 


Our comments a week or two ago, on Professor Stowe’s Letter 
from England, have drawn from the Editor of the Journal and 
Luminary,a criteque of more than ordinary ecusticity. The re- 
spect we entertain for him—andé this little breeze shall not disturb 
it—demands from us something in reply; and we trust, that, by 
this time, the excitement under which he indited his remarks, 
has passed off sufficiently toenable him properly to appre- 
ciate it. 

It is not among the least of the unpleasant circumstances in 
which the advocate of a righteous cause find himself, not unfre- 
quentiy placed, to be under the the necessity of attacking theer- 
rors which resist its progress, in some person,—and this person of- 
ten an estimable and influential one. Such we very freely admit 
to be the factin the presentinstance. As long as Professor Stowe’s 
Opinions of abolitionists and their cause was confined to himse!f, 
or unpublished, except in the circle of his acquaintances, the 
sacredness of his property in them has been held inviolate. Al- 
though set down, with the other gentlemen of the Lane Semina- 
ry, as op d to i diate emancipation, and as not altogether 
exempt from the influence of unkind feelings towards its advo_ 
cates—yet he enjoyed his opinions, and we doubt not. freely ut- 
tered them onsuch occasions as seemed to him proper, withou, 
any arraignment of them by abolitionists; Had he so chosen 
he might have remained in his seat, a quiet and undisturbed spec- 
tator of the controversy up to this hour. But, when in his zeal 
for one of the parties combatant, it has pleased him, to leave his 
place among the multitude of Jookers-on, and come down into the 
arena, —to take his side, unsheath his sword, and deal about his 
blows in good earnest,—it becomes avery different case. It is 
too late then when his blows are beginning to be returned —should 
it even be with some little interest—for his friendsto cry out for 
“quarter’—that they did not look fur such vulgar fighting—that 
the blows are not measured secundem artem—and, that, instead 
of being a real intellectual tilt, conducted on the most formal 
rules of chivalry, it.turns out to be nothing less than a low, down- 
right and bloody “scrimage.” 

But what were we to do -we who were right onthe spot where 
Professor Stowe’s letter was published;—by his authority, we pre- 
sume, for we can scarcely suppose the good sense of the editor 
left to himself, would have made this disposition of it. What, 
we say, were weto do; believing, as we did, that among the tinin- 
formed, the prejudiced, and those who are influenced by names, 
it was fitted to do harm in arresting the advance of truth? We 
treated it, therefore, just as we thought it deserved—as an un- 
worthy progeny, going about the land devising mischief—mis- 
chief only and continually. Wehad not charity enough to put 
it on the footing of the honorable parentage from which i; 
sprung. ) 

A word or two of explanation is due on our own account. We 
are indirectly charged with ‘putting Professor Stowe and Mr. 
Breckenridge on the same ground with Governor McDuffie, the 
mod advocate of perpetual slavery.’ We by no means so inten- 
ded, any more than we would put the daily drinker of his single 
glass of brandy and water, or the afternoon sipper of his three or 
fou: glasses of Madeira ‘on the same ground’ with the miserable 
inebriate incessanty staggering under the surcharge of New En- 
glind rum or Tennessee whiskey. And yet, in the illustration, 








Vina, 


the dramatis persone, though not ‘on the same ground,’ are, 


Whatever they may think of themselves, all drinkers, and 
practically, according to the soundest doctrine on the subject,— 
favorable to Intemperance. So with thecolnizationists, the prep- 
arationists, and gradualists of every shade and degree, wno are 
opposed to emancipation. i 

80 with the colonizationists, the preparationists, and the gradu- 
alists of every shade and degree, who are opposed to emancipa- 
tion now;—we are unable to see, why they should not be get down 
as favorable to slavcry now. They may be favorable to emanci- 
pation. when the slaves are trausported to Africa—when they are 
all taught to read, write and cypher—when provision is made for 
compensating the masters for not continuing thi: outrage on the 
hiberty of their fellow creatures;~in all this, they may not oceupy 
‘the same ground’ with Gov- McDuffie; but whocan say, they are 
not favorable to the slavery that exists now? 

We have never intended, in our editorial labors, to take a posi- 
tion so elevated, as to be above contending with the opponents of 
our cause—or with those who publickly, and by wholesale, tra- 
duce our friends and co-ndjutors. To that dignity which is too 
refined and sublimated to grapple with pernicious error by whom- 
soever propagated, we make no pretensions, Whilst we bave 
been neither ‘passionate’ nor ‘abusive,’ nor ‘one-sided,’ we have 
not abjured the use of good natured pleasantry in dealing with our 
adversaries, Whilst we altogether reject ‘sneering’ as a weapon 
in.our warfare, not only, because, it il! eonsorts with our habitual 
temper, but because we have seen its ugliness in the prodiga! use 
mude of it by thuse who are against us,—we have thought it not 
inconsistent with the duties of our station, occasionally to apply 
the cautery of irony and ridicule. when the morbid excrescences of 
our opponents could thus be removed without any deeper incision, 
Against this, we believe, there is nolaw- As to those who op- 
pose the cause we serve, so far as names are concerned we must 
put them, without distinction, under the same course of treatment. 
If Professors or others, in order to discharge their weapons, take 
their stand in the mud, although we may not pursue, we shall at 
tempt to dislodge them. Should they take refuge in the ‘nursery,’ 
they must expect to be treating according to the usual discipline- 
of that departure, 





Tne Stavery Press.—The Wuice, of this city, part and par- 
cel of the concern, notwithstanding the signs of the times, and 
the admonitions it has received of late, continues to labor faithful- 
ly in its vocation. As if its life depended on the continuation of 
mobocratic disorders, the perpetuity of Slavery, and the honora- 
bleness of Lynch Law; it toils with a resolution bordering on 
desperatiun, for the support of this illustrious and well consorted 
trio, In alate number of that journal, we find, what probably, 
atthisday could not be found in any other journal north of the 
Ohio river, that the Vicksburg murderers ought rathet ro be ‘lauded; 
than ‘censured’—they having, ‘in the exercise of honest and in- 
dignant feelings,’ only anticipated, what, ‘the laws by a more te- 
dious process would have done.’ If, then, we are to credit the 
Whig, the laws of Mississippi would hang men for being ‘profes- 
sional’ gamblers, (such was the allegation againet the sufferers,) or 
for defending their houses against an armed mob sceking their 
lives. The editor of the Whig seems not to have given much at- 
tention tothe subject of Law, (we ought, perhaps, to except the 
Lynch eode) as such of fis citations and opinions as have fallen 
under our notice, of late, seem to he quite loose and in- 
accurate, 

In the same article, the editor, with true ‘southern chivalry,’ 
as: ures the people of Canada, should they revolt against their gov. 
ernment, that ‘Americans will not indifferntly witness their 
struggle for freedom,’ &c. and that the ‘hardy veterans of the New 
England States, of Ohio, of Michigan willsend in, not tens, but if 
necessary hundreds of thousands of well tried citizen soldiers 
who with unsheathed bayonets and lvaded rifles, will ensure to 
their brothers, their friends and relatives on the other side of the 
St. Lawrence and the Lakes the certainty of emancipa- 
tion, Fc. Se, 

Hard by this ‘flourish of trumpets,’ (which it occurred to us 
had better withheld, till we see the outcome of our ‘glorious’ en. 
terprise against Texas;) as if in contrast, we have the following: 


$100 REWARD. 


Ranaway from the subscriber, about the middle of June a negro 
hoy, SIMON, black complexion, thick lips, about 5 feet 6 1-2 or 
7 inches high; about 24 years of age, has rather a down look 
when spoken to, and is a little round shouldered. I will give the 
above reward forthe safe delivery of said negrosoinany jailso 
that 1can get him, and all expenses paid. 

J. R- KANE, Merchant, Natchez landing. 
N. B. He isagreat gambler and generally goes armed. 
Octr 22. 
&p-The Cincinnati Whig will please insert the above adver- 


tisement until stopped and forward their accouut to this office for 
collection. 








NOTICES. 





PETITIONS. 


All the Female petitions for the Abolition of Slavery in the 
District, should te forward immediately to Mrs, E. Sturges, Put- 
nam. She ought to he put in possession ofall of them by the first 
of Decemier, at the latest. Our friends wi!! remember that the 
coming session of Congress isa short one. Business will be crowd- 
edupon them, and it is desirable that petitions should occupy 
their first attention, 





DEDICATION. 

The Preshyterian Church of Storrs and Dethi, will be dedica- 
ted to the service of God, on Sabbath, the 4th of December. 

The exercises to commence at 10 o’clock A, M. The sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper will be administered in the afternoon. 
The friends of Christ in the vicinity are particularly invited to 
attend- 








MARRIED. 


On Saturday evening the 19th inst., by Horace Bushnell, min- 
ster, M, R. Roninson, to Emiry RakesTRaw. 








ANTI-‘SLAVERY INTELLIGENCE. 








PROGRESS OF THE CAUSE, 


A friend writing to us from Cadiz, October 29th says— 
“Our course is onward im this section of the State. On 
Monday, 7th November, we expect to be addressed by two 
Presbyterian clergymen, men of respectable talents and 
worth. I will again hint at the importance of an able and 
efficient lecturer in the field inthis part of the state. Jeffer- 
son, Belmont, Guernsey, and Tuscarowa counties are ripe 
for the harvest. ‘Twenty societies could be formed by a 
good and efficient agent.”? 


ANTI-SLAVERY AGENTS. 


The American Anti-Slavery society, as we learn from 
the Emancipator, has now three agents, who devote them- 
selves especially to the improvement of the people of color. 
“One of them in Ohio,” says this paper, “writes as fol- 


loves :”? 

“Dear ‘Brother,—1 think you would have laughed 
most heartily and clapped your hands for joy, if you had 
seen me on Monday—coat, hat, jacket off—axe in hand 
leading astout company of colored men to the woods—se- 
lecting a spot for a school house—felling the trees—hauling 
the logs—splitting the boards—raising the house all in one 
day! And you might have seen it, had you been at the 
Loremie’s creek settlement on said day. 

There are twenty-five families who have bought land 
here, and are now moving in and opening their farms.— 
They have bought from 40 to 400 acres a piece. One man 
who has been here 3 years, has 30 acres opened and en- 
closed by first rate fence—15 acres in corn, with a good pro 
portion of wheat and grass—a good cabin and barn with 
other out-houses—making, all together, as fine an improve- 
ment as I ever saw made in so shorta tine. His wife and 
daughters are very patterns of industry. Each one has an 
axe, which by the way, they can use when necessary.— 
They were engaged in spinning and weaving when I saw 
them, so that I had no opportunity of seeing them perform 
with the axe. ; $ 

There are several settlements of from’ 2U0:to 100 families 
in Ohio, Indiana and Mlinois, few if any of which have 
a school, which has not been established through your instru- 
mentality. Of these there are six ig Ohio—3 more wan- 
ted immediately, besides those w in Indiana and 
Illinois.” 





NEW YORK STATE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY—ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 
The anniversary of this society was held in Utica, on 
the 19th ult. 4 
Owing to the extremely unfavorable state of the weather, 
previous to, and during the meeting, the attendance was not 
so large asit would otherwise have been, At 10 o'clock, 





however, on Wednesday morning a full audience assem- 
bled in the Bleecher st. church, and about four hundrei del- 
egates took their seats. 

The reading of the report consumed about two hours, 
after which the ordinary business was transacted. The 
meeting adjourned on Thursday evening. During the ses- 
sion, a number of interesting resolutions were adopted; 
speeches were made and discussions carried on with great 
spirit and harmony; $10,001) were voted for the expenses 
of the ensuing year, $4,500 of which were pledged on the 
spot, 300 additional subscribers were also obtained for the 
State Society’s paper—the Friend of Man. 

The vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Judge Jay, 
is most happily filled by Gerrit Smith, Esq. William 
Goodell isnow the Corresponding Secretary. Recordiag 
Secretary, Rev. Oliver Wetmore. The letter of Judge 
Jay, accompanying his resignation we transfer to our col- 
umns. We commend it tothe attention of our readers. 

Some or all of the resolutions adopted by the meeting, 
we purpose hereafter to insert in our paper. 

We find the following item in the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings. Asa sign, it is of specialimportance To au. 
CONCERNED IN THE CINCINNATI MOB. 

‘Mr. Gerrit Smith presented a paper from B. F, Cooper, 
Esq., of Utica, explanatory of his conduct as one of the 
committee of twenty-five, which led the mob into the church 
and brake up the convention which formed this society on 
the 21st day of October, 1835.” 

Resolved, that the paper be submitted to the Executive 


with rareexceptions, the holy scriptures, derides the sanctity 
and destroys the inviolability of the marriage institution-— 
interferes with all parental and filial obligations, and cherish- 
& vast system of incest and pollution ;” and thus proclaims 
war with the gospel of the Son of God; the unmingled 
spirit of which is good will towards men—its universal rule 
of action, love thy neighbor as thyself.” Such being Amer-. 
ican slavery—sin always and only sin, its only appropiate 
remedy is, immediate total abolition. We do not mean 
that the’slaves shall be turned loose upon the nation to roam 
as vagabonds and aliens. Nor that they shall be immedi- 
ately invested with all political rights, and privileges, Nor 
that they be expelled from their native land, as the price and 
condition of freedom, But wedo mean that instead of be- 
ing-under the unlimited control of a few irresponsible mas- 
ters, they ghall really receive the protection of law. That 
the power which is now vested in every slave-holder, to 
rob them of their just dues--to drive them into the field like 
beasts, to lacerate their bodies, to sell the husband from his 
wife, the wife from her husband, and children from their 
parents, shall instantly cease. That the slavesshall be em- 
ployed as free laborers, fairly compensated, and fully protec- 
ted in their earnings. ‘That they shail have scured to them, 
the right to obtain secular and religious knowledge, and 
to worship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, and the word of God. Believing that our fie!d is 
the world, and all mankind our brethren; that no despotic 
public opinion ; no tyrannical laws; no State boundaries; 
no sectional nor personal peculiarities, can annihilate our 
obligation to active, practical benevolence,—We will as is 
our right and duty, seck the utter extermination of this 
sin. Wewill seek it, not by measures at war with the gen- 
ius and Constitution of our government. Not by exciting 
our slaves to insurrection and blood. Not by arraying the 
north in deadly conflict with the south. But by presenting 
the truth in love with all fidelity. By reason, persuasion, 
exhortation and entreaty, with all manner of long suffering. 











Committee to be disposed of at their discretion.” 





Maine anti-slavery Society. 


This society held its second annual meeting in the 
Friends’ chapel in this city, on Wednesday and Thursday 
of last week. Individuals were present from different sec- 
tions of the State, who made the meeting highly interesting 
by their able addresses. Among the speakers was Mr. 
tanton, agent of the American A. S. Society. He is a 
devoted man to the cause of humanity, and an able defen- 
der of the truth. 

The doings of the meeting will be published urder the 
direction of the Executive Committee. <0U0 dollars were 
pleged to the parent society for the coming year. 

Meetings were held on both evenings of the session, with 
but very little disturbance. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed upon our worthy Mayor, for his exertions on the 
second evening, together with the members of an engine 
company, whom he had requested to attend, to preserve 
order. With such protection our meeting was suffered to 
go on with little molestation. It is due to John Neal, to 
state that he was aso present, ready to quell the rioters. 
He did well. Thus we see that the most worthy and re- 
spectable citizens of Portland are determined that the right 
of free discussion shall not be wrested from us. They will 
protect us at the peril of their lives. 

Journal of Reform. 





Vermont anti-Slavery society. 


The Vermont Anti-Slavery Society held its annual 
meeting on Wednesday last, at the new Free Church in 
this place. Delegates were present from the various parts 
of the State. The meeting was entertained by an eloquent 
address fiom Mr Henry B. Stanton, an agent of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society In the evening the meeting 
was addressed by several gentlemen who had never before 
spoken in public in favor of immediate emancipation. One 
gentleman said he was “happy to have this opportunity to 
identify himself for the first time with the abolitionists, 
whose cause is the cause of heaven.” Another, Hon. 
Judge 1’. more than seventy years of age, declared himself 
a convert, though a young one, to the doctrines of abolition. 
Mr. Stanton also lectured on the following day and evening. 
At the close, a clergyman from abroad was requested to dis- 
miss the meeting with prayer. He arose and spoke in sub- 
stance as follows: 

‘] believe I am about one quarter converted to the cause 
of abolition. I have heretofore been opposed to the move- 
ments of the abolitionists, I have been prejudiced against 
them. But I thank God, that prejudice is beginning to be 
removed! I have formerly supported the Colonization So- 
ciety, and taken an active part in its operation. Buta ray 
of light has burst in upon my mind. I am satisfied that 
the Colonization scheme is wrong.”? He then proceeded to 
speak of the motives the abolitionist had to excite them to 
persevere, it was the cause of humanity, of liberty, of 
justice—of God. And closed with an earnest prayer that 
he who “rides upon the whirl wind, and directs the storm,” 
would speedily “break the yoke of the oppressor, and let 
the oppressed go free.”? 








SIGNS OF ‘THE TIMES. 


Atthe Harrison State Convention, held at Montpelier, 
Vt. October 20th, Mr. William Slade, member of a com- 
mittee, reported an address to the freemen of Vermont, 
which was read and unanimously adopted. We extract 
from it the following paragraph, nol as indicative of our 
political preferences, or in furtherance of any party pur- 
poses, but simply to give our readers an idea of the progress 
of abolition doctrines in the East, and of their increasing 
influence on political movements. Eds. Phil. 


“Finally; Do the people of the north desire to address 
their Southern brethren on the subject of slavery? How 
are they to make their appeal? ‘I hrough what channel is 
it. to be conveyed to Southern ears, and find its way to the 
southern conscience? Letthe vote of Mr. Van Buren, at 
the late session of Congress, in favor of a restriction upon 
the freedom of Post office conveyance, answer. Give to 
the man who gave that vote, the power, and ‘Mason and 
Dixon’s line”? would become a Chinese wall, beyond which, 
no messenger of mercy to the black man of the South would 
ever penetrate. Give him the power, and Slavery and the 
slave trade in the very Capitol, of the Republic would find 
protection in a VETO, which he has declared t+e would inter- 
pose to any attempt to wipe that stain from the escutch.on 
of our country.” 


CALL THEM OUT! 


Abolitionists are fast obtaining the balance of political 
power, in every part of the free States. In many districts, 
(where the Whig and Van Buren parties are nearly equal, ) 
the election of Candidates will depend upon the manner in 
which they shall bestow their suffrages. In such cases, we 
would suggest to our brethren, residing in those districts, to 
send letters to the rival candidates fora seat in Congress, 
requesting an answer to the question, whether, if elected, 
they will maintain the right of petition, and advocate and 
vote for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia ? 
They can thus very soon make up their minds, by the re- 
sponse of the candidates, how to vote. Liberator. 





CLINTON CO. ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
From The Wilmington Dem. 


According to previous notice, a meeting was held in tha 
Presbyterian Church at’ Wilmington, (on the 5th Oct.,) for- 
the forming of a County Anti-Slavery Society. The meetd 
ing was called to order by the Rev. Joseph T. Irwin; an- 


meeting was stated‘in a lucid and laconic manner by M.R. 
Robinson; and after a fervent address to the Throne of 
Grace, by the Rev. Saml. Crothers, the following declara 
tion of sentiment and Constitution were read : 
DeciaraTion. oF SENTIMENT. 

The undersigned citizens of Clinton county Ohio, in as- 
sociating to aid, in the extermination of American Slavery, 
deem it proper to present to their fellow citizens a declara- 
tion of their principles, their object, and the means of its 
accomplishment. 

We declare ourselves the uncompromising enemies of 
slavery. Ist, because it robs man of his intelligent free 
agency—transforms him to a mere working aniimal—treats 
him as an inanimate thing—an article of merchandize, and 
is therefore utterly irreconcileable with those self-evident 
truths which are the foundation of all righteous government, 
and equitable law, viz: That all men are born equally free ; 
that they possess a natural inherent right to the enjoyment 
of life and liberty—to the acquisition and possession of 
property, to the prosecution and enjoyment of happiness 
and safety. 2d, We are the enemies of slavery, because 
it demands a traffic in the souls of men—“‘holds as goods 
and chattels, twoand a half millions of our countrymen, 
seizes and enslaves seventy thousand infants annually, 
keeps back by fraud, the hire of the laborer—robs the widow, 
‘the fatherless, and him that hath no helper—forbids the 





acquisition of knowledge—withholds from the whole mass, 


™ 


on motion, Jesse Hughes was called to the chair, and Thom- | 
as Hibben was appointed Secretary. The object of the 


By maintaining in their integrity, the great principles of civil 
and religions freedom, thus building up, and sustaining a 
healthful, vigorous, public sentiment, which shall wither 
with scorn, and brand with infamy, every violation of in- 
alienable human rights, 

Confiding alone in God for success, we do therefore unite 
together for the peaceful, constitutional, immediate, and 
entire removal, of slavery from our land, and adopt and 
agree to be governed by the following Constitution, &c. 
Here follows the Constitution and names of members and 
officers, which it is unnecessary to insert. Pres’t., of the 
Society, Jonathan Collett; Corresponding aud Recording 
Secretary, Thomas Hibben.—Ed. Philan. $ 


Ihe Society being organized, the following resolutions 
were offered and adopted : 
Ist. Resolved, That slavery as it exists in the United 
States, is a heinous sin, aud that duty imperiously demands 
of every disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ, that he raise his 
voice against it; and that the success which has always 
crowned the effortsof Abolitionists, should encourage them 
to still more earnest perseverance. 
2d. Resolved, That the only safe and practicable reme- 
dy forslavery and the foreign and domestic slave trade, is 
immediate abolition. 
3d. Resolved, That slavery, rendering (as it does) labor 
disreputable—cherishing a spirit of domination and lust for 
power; introducing into our halls of legislation a conflict of 
of irreconcileable interests, weakening our national energies 
and mocking our national declaration of rights, cannot long 
co-exist with our free institutions. 
5th. Resolved, That the principle, that one man hasa 
right to impose the conditions upon which another may enjoy 
liberty, is in perfect accordance with the spirit of slavery 
and that those who fancy they are opposed to slavery, 
while they indulge this principle, are deceiving themselves, 
oth. Resolved, That the professed struggle for liberty 
by the Texans, receives none of our sympathy, believing 
as we do, that their real primary object is the extension of 
the curse of slavery. 
6th. Resolved, That we feel ourselves called upon by 
the wrongs of the oppressed, the guilt of the oppressors, the 
honor of our nation, and the recent assault by our House of 
Representatives, upon the sacred right of petition, to urge 
upon Congress the immediate abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade, in the District of Columbia. 
7th. Resolved, That the recent effurts of Gen. Bellen- 
ger, Governor McDuffie, Rev Prof. Hodges, Baxter and 
others, to prove American slavery, 4 divine institution, is 
an insult to reason, an outrage to humanity, a slander on 
the Bible, and a likel upon the character of God. 
8th. Resolved, ‘That as the freedom of speech, and of 
the press, is a right conferred by God, and secured to every 
citizen by our Federal and State constitution, every assail- 
antof this right, is a pract:cal enemy of hiscounty, and a 
foe to his race. ; 
9th. Resolved, That we decline the guardianship of the 
commercial aristocracy of Cincinnati, who have arrogantly 
assumed the censorship of the press, and presume to dictate 
to the free citizens of Ohio, what shall be written, and prin- 
ted, and read. 
10th. Resolved, That as by this outrage they have delibe- 
rately sold themselves and the Constiution of our country 
as the price of a rail-road to Charleston, and to purchase 
the trade of the south,* they have proved their basecervility 
to their southern dictators, brought disgrace on our State and 
lasting infamy on our commercial metropolis. 
11th. Resolved, That we'disclaim all intention of re- 
sorting to physical force for the accomplishment of our object 
believing it to be alike repugnant to the dictates of humanity 
and the precepts of the gospel of peace, 
12th. Resolved, That asour conflict is with sin, our only 
appropriate weapon, is the sword of truth. 
13th. Resolved, iat we feel ourselves called upon by 
this hour of peril to our sacred rights, to contribute liberally 
of our substance to sustain the Ohio Anti-slavery Society, in 
its present war with lawless tyranny, and especially in the 
re-establishment of the Philanthropist. 
14th. Resolved, That for the existence of slavery, and 
the foreign and domestic slave trade, and for the malignant 
hostility displayed against those who aim at the overthrow, 
the responsibility rests, a great measure on the consecrated 
expounders of revelation and law. 
After a highly interesting address of Mr. Birney, and 
some pertinent remarks by Mr. M. R. Robinson, together 
with the passage of the resolutious, another opportunity 
was afforded to such persons as chose to enrol themselves, 
and the result proved the truth of what slave-holders and 
pro-slavery men are afraid, that in proportion as abolionism 
is discussed-and understood, it will obtain friends and ad- 
vocates. 
Resolved, That the Editors of the Democrat and Her- 
ald the Cincinnati Gazette, the Xenia Free Press, and the 
Philanthropist be requested to publish the proceeedings of 
this meeting. 
Resolved,That this meeting adjourn. 

JESSE HUGHES, Ch’mn 


Tuos. Hissen, Seo’y. 





* And the votes too. 


THE CANAANITES AGAIN. 


Canaan (N. HL.) has been again disgraced by a mob.— 
Its object was to maintain the “union,” by violating the 
Constitution.. The illegal efforts of the» mob, failed in 
putting down the abolitionists, and did nothing more than 
prove, that Canaanis scarcely yet redeemed from the dark- 
ness of heathenism. 





VERMONT LEGISLATURE. 
From a letter of C. L. Knapp, published in the Eman- 
cipator, we learn that Resolutions on slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, had been introduced into both branches 
of the Legislatnre, and are yet to be acted apon. He 
states that the feeling in the Legislature is far more lenient 
on this subject, than it was last year. 
NEW SOCIETIES; 

One at Neville, Clermont county, Ohio, President, Rob- 
ert Galbreath, Sec’y, Borodale; 9 members. 
One at Wooster, Wayne co., Ohio, 40 members, Pres’t., 
Jno..McCurdy, Sec’y,, James Taggart. 

One at Peeling, (N. H.) October 30th, Prés’t.. Thomas 
Pinkham; Sec’y., Francis. Ropes. 

One at Palermo (N. Y.) October 19th, Pres’t., Nor- 
man Shepherd ; Sec*y., Lowell Johnson. 

One at Haddonfield and Fredericsville (N. Y.) Pres’t., 
Rev. Jno. P. Curtis; Séc’y., Isaac Clement. 

One at Buckingham (Pa.) Female. October 25th, 
Pres’t., Mary McGill; Sec’y., Jane Johnson. 

One at Pineville (Pa.) Ocwober 26th. Pres’, Ralph 





Lee; Sec’y., Jos. Janner, 


nonin all 
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tent, shall be at once taken away. Is this unde- 





the hopes and incitements of the sana will 
be recalled, as the foundation of that social happi- 
ness of which we confidently hope these colonies 
will hereafter become the safe and happy partict- 
pators.” %, 

Hisexcellency replies: . 

“On your body, gentlemen, has fallen the prin- 
cipal burihen of carrying it (the abolition act) into 
effect. You have been,as you state yourscives, 
my auxiliaries in its administration. The com 
plete success therefore which has attended the 
working of tat law, must be to you as it has been 
to me, a source of the sincerest gratification. You 
are aireedy aware of the feelings towards you of 
the British government. It was my gratifying 
duty toconvey them to you. I availed myself of 
the same opportunity to express, not perhaps as 
strongly as I felt it, my sense of your exertions.” 

The special magistrates of Cornwall express a 
similar regret and say : 

“Called to the government of this island ata 
most important crisis, when an experiment worthy 
ofthe British nation was to be tried; when tne de- 
grading state of slavery was to be changed into 
the more happy co: dition of freedom; when the 
rod of punishment was to be removed from the ir- 
responsible hand of the master, and placed under 
the impartial contro! of the law, your excelleacy 
devoted yourself to the task with an energy which 
no difficulties cou!d repress, no labor exhaust. 

“We are proud to thiuk that our services were 
required in carrying the great object into cfiact; 
and, from the nature of our duties, no kody of men 
can be better acquainted with the extent of the 
difficulties which your excellency had to over- 
come, or with the inflexible integrity of purpose, 
the unwearied zeal, and the patient endurance, 
which enabled you to surmount them all. 

“Anarchy and rain were predicted by the op- 
ponents of the benevolent measure. But two years 
have now elapsed, and what is the result? By 
the mild administration of your excellency’s gov- 
ernment, peace and order every where prevail; 
the laws arerespected; religionis gradually ex- 
tending its hallowed influence amongall classes 
of society, and education holds out the prospect 
of more enlightened generationsinfulure. In the 
history of a measure which has fixed the atiea- 
tion and drawn forth the admiration of the civiliz- 
ed world, and which served to elevate even the 
character ofthe British nation, your excellency’s 
brief administration of this goverament must ever 
hold a conspicuous place. Scarcely less to your 
personal vigilance than to the vigor and prudeace 
of your public measures, will the safe and sue- 
cessful termination of slavery in Jamaica be 
henceforth ascribed.” ; 

His excelleacy, in reply, expresses his obliga- 
tions to them for their co-operation, and adds, 

“That its success has fur exceeded ail expecta- 
tion either here or at home, is abun lantly proved 
by the recent greatly increased extant of cultiva- 
tion, by the numerous purchases of propeity lately 
made for residents, and by the influx of ‘capital 
from the mother country, as evinced by the form- 
ation of a bank, and the other schemes now in 
progress at home for the advantage of Jamaica.” 

The special magistrates of St. Mary’s say, 

“We do most fully appreciate the earaest de- 


sire of your excellency for the good working of 


the abolition law, and for the happinessof the peas- 
antry intrusted te your lordship’s goverament; 
-and truly regret that your lordship should retire 
from the isiand at a period when the untiring ef- 
forts of your lordship have succeeded in causing 
the measure of abolition to work so well.” t 

‘ His excellency replies-~ 

_“To your zealous and indefatigable co-opera- 
tion ia spirit as well as in letter, T attribute the suc- 
cess which it can no longer be denied has at- 
tended the measure of emancipation, the progress 
of which it has been my hoaor to saperintend. 
That the same quantity of work could be obtained 
from apprentices under existing circumstances, 
that was got from the slaves, has never,I imagine 
beon the idea of any one; but the expcrieace I 
have gained by my residence here teaches me 
that on the judicious conduct of the managers of 
estates depends the value of the properiies under 
their charge. A> system most successful under 
slavery is totally iaapproprinte now, and if per- 
severed in must entail certain failure.” 

2. ADDRESS OF THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARIES. 

After the usual introductory remarks they say, 

“At a period like the present, when, in the eyes 
of the law, slaves have become fre> men; when a 
new system of governiny that class of our fellow 
subjects has been introduced, and when difficulties 
are arising in every direction, which are likely to 
continue until the happy period of full and fina! 
emancipation, it appears to us that extensive expe- 
rience, as well as busines-iike talents, is eminently 
necessary in the king’s representative. After 
residisg among us upwards of two years, and 
toiling as your excellency has done, to promote 
the civil, moral, and religious welfare of the com- 
munity, your lordship must have gained extensive 

knowledge of all classes of the inhabitants, and 
of the best methods of carrying into effect the 
wise and benevolent intentions of the British gov- 
ernment. Under these circumstances we are con- 
vinced the colony will sustain a great loss ia your 
excellency’s departure, and unfeignedly regret 
that any circumstances should have transpired, 
which, in your excellency’s judgmenthas rendered 
a resignation necessary. 

But much as we regret your excellency’s de- 
parture at this important and critical period, we 
de not believe that the majori‘y of the inhabitants 
of Jamzica have lest their interest ia your lord- 
ship’s generous heart. While here their welfare 
has been promoted by your exceliency’s watchful 
eye and uncompromising conduct, and when the 
Atlantic shall rol! between them and their faithful 
governor, we cannot doubt that their interest will 
be kept in view by the Marqui8 of Sligo in the 
Councils of his majesty. 

“We rejoice that during your excellency’s ad- 
ministration, the Wesleyan methodists have not 
been subject tointerruptions and injuries similar to 
those formerly inflicted on them, and that they 
therefore have not been necessitated to add to your 
sordship’s other pressing and perplexing engage- 
ments by appeals to you, as governor, for redress. 
For this they are thankful to God and a tolerant 
government, and hope their peaceable and prudent 
eh at eplene secure to them the in- 

“Ycuz lordship: asa Ais ~ diosa 

. > obleman and as our gover- 
nor, We sincerely respect. In a country like this 
where vice and immorality abound, virtuous ex- 
amples in the higher circles always produce a 
salutary effect on the community generally; but 
moral example has not been your lordsbip's ont 
orchief praise. Even the public journals of ph 


island have borne their testimony to Prana 
ship’s anxiety to promote the education of the ri- 


lordship has honored us, ‘we have had ebandune 
evidence of your excelleney’s desire’ to promote 
the cause of religion inev stag Ses: 

“Asa body, we beg your excéllency’s wecep- 
tance of onr sincere thanks for your kindness to 
as. Whenan interview has been ‘nevessary, your 
lordship has ever been accessible. Any infor- 
mation we have needed has been’most condescen- 

‘ingly communiceted, and we have had every 
necessary assurance of your lordship’s determina- 
tion to protect us in the enjoyment of our lawful 
privileges. 

In conclusion we sincerely wish your excellency 
a cumfortable, safe, and speedy passage to -your 
native land, the continued cosfide ice of the sov- 
ereiga, a life of usefulness to the nation, and, at 
length, a blissful eternity. 

“Signed in the name, and.on behalf of the 
ministers and members of the Wesleyan Societies 
in Jamaica. 

“J. Epwonson, Chairman of the District. 
REPLY. 

“Gentlemen,—The experience of two years, 
residence in Jamaica, daring which I have devo- 
ted my best attention to the busiaess of the colony. 
aud to the efficient working of «that magnificent 
and humane measure, the abolition of slavery, 
would have sufficiently } roved to mé@, had I not 
been previously coavinced of them, the invaluable 
benefits accruing, even in the common walks of 
life, from religious instruction. ; 

“It would be willing blindness alone which 
could prevent my seeing the happy effects of the 
zealous labors of the missionaries in this island, 

“The quiet and peacebale manner in which the 
great change in the social condition of the lower 
classes of the population was carried into effect, 
and the serious manner in which their gratitude 
was evinced for the great benefit they received 
on that occasion, can be attributed only to that 
religious instruction which they have received at 
your hands,and those who have deyoted them- 

elves to this good cause, &c.” 

Tho Baptists in the is!and also presented a simi- 
lar address, but we have not yet received the pa- 
per con‘aining it. 

3. FREEMOLDERS AND OTHER INHABITANTS. 

The Belvidera, the ship in which the marquis 
wasto sail, arrived at Kingston on Saturday. 
Between that and Tuesday evening, sixteen hun- 
dred “inhabitants of the city and parish of King- 
stoa,” signed an address to his excellency. Ina the 
course of it they say— 

“ We have witnessed with sincere pieasure the 
endeavours of your excellency, by your own ex- 
ample and that of your amiable family, to abolish 
complexional distinctions, ard unite the entire po- 
pulation of this coloay in the bonds of amity and 
good feeling. 

“The ready access which the humblest indivi- 
dna!s have had to your excellency—the prompt 
and kind manner in which their grievances have 
been listened to, and, if possible, redressed; and 
your general urbanity and kinduess of disposition 
have not only produced a feeling of deep and 
heartfelt gratitude and affection on the part of the 
people, but established your excellency’s claim to 
the enviable title of ¢ the poor man’s friend.’ 

“Sincerely believing your excelleacy to beactu- 
ated by the kindest feelings towards the inhabit- 
ants of thiscolony, and an anxious desire to rea- 
der all classes happy and contented, we trust that 
opportunities for carrying such feelings and desires 
into effect will again present themselves, and that 
at no distant period your excellency may evince 
your desire for the welfare and prosperity of the 
island, by the resumption of those duties from the 
performance of which we sincerery hope.your ex- 
cellency has oaly temporarily retired.” 

To which his exceilency replied:— 

‘Among the various contending feelings which 
must attend my departure from this island, aftera 
residence of not indead a lengthened continuance, 
but of intense interest from the, mighiy measure 
which has during that time principally eagrossed 
my atteation, I mast always rezollezt with heart- 
ful pleasure those tokeas of personal rezard and 
esteem which I have received since my departure 
has been decided on.  Gratifying however as 
they are, I feel an higher reward, ia the approba- 
tion which has been expressed, from quarters I so 
highly respect, of my public conduct siace | have 
been occupied in the administration of affairs in 
Jamaica. In my first address tothe inhabitants 
immediately on my arrival, I did declare that com- 
plexional distinctions were at an end.  'Il'o 
maintain this principle, and make that assertion 
one of fact and not of words only, has been my 
study; and most happy am [ to think, that my dec- 
larations in that respect appear to have turned out 
well founded. Religious prejudices have, I trust 
I may say, disappeared. A great diminution of 
complaints between master and appreatice has 
taken place since the law has been been under- 
stood on both sides. When, however, I recount 
these improvements, I hope it may not be imag- 
ined that I take to myself any credit for their pro- 
duction. I am far from thinking they originated 
inany exertions of mine, however anxious I may 
have been to promote them. ‘They all have issued 
from the irresistible progress of public opinion— 
a cause which under God’s blessing, must coutin- 
ue to exercise a favorable influence, and gradu- 
ally bring this colony to the state in which itought 
to be. ‘The value of property has recently much 
increased: its security*been proved by the exten- 
sive purchases made by those amongst you who 


‘are certainly iuferior to none in knowledge of the 


real state of things, and by the influx of capital 
now flowing into this island. Whether all those 
things willcontinue or cease to be the lot of Ja- 
maica, will depend upon yourselves. A prudent 
and temperate course will ensure to this island, I 
confidently trust, a state of prosperity equal to 
your warmest expectations.” 

The “Freeholders and other inhabitants of the 
parish of St. Andrew,” express their “sincere re- 
gret” at his lordship’s departire, say that to him 
“the island at large is indebted for the successful 
working of the great experiment ofslave emanci- 
pation,” and ada, ee 

“Notwithstanding the opposition which your 
excellency has met with from some of our fellow 
colonists, we feel it due to your excellency to re- 
mark, that it is chiefly to your indefatigable exer- 
tions in the impartial administration of your gov- 
ernment, thet the island at large is indebted for 
the successful working of the great experiment of 
slave emancipation. 

“We deprecate and regret the ingratitude of | 
such of our fellow colonists who, while the found- 





ation of the stability of their property and of the 


‘sing race; and, in the interviews with which your | 


a 


| oflaw., Is 


/happitiess of future generations was being laid by | . 
ae excelleney’s paternal hand, by the firm and | sirable? % 
vigorous administration of the most arduous and 


See . ° t ]- | rohibit the i “i 7. 98 ; 
ese Uertivn schol eves fall to-the-te of ‘eos seer and. otheis enacted, providing schools } 


FS einen Nigeiee’ eir benefactor because ws ; i 
-er'of a people, resisted their and instruction. for their intellectual illumination, 


the last relies of unlawful power, to which they | 
clung, were bylyour excellency’ steadily withheld 
from. their grasp. 

“Complexional distiactions affecting civil rights 
had been already removed: by the repeal of those 
laws which gave them birth, but the ufbanity of 
your excellency, and your illustrious and amiable 
family, towards the dark-hued sons of Africa, and 
their descendantsin common with their fairer fellow 
subjects, and the affability by which the humblest 
individuals were encouraged to approach your ex- 
cellency, have justly acquired for you the appel- 
lation of the poor man’s friend.” 

Te which his excellency replies: 

“To be culled “the poor man’s friend, I feel an 
high distinction, and [trust I shall ‘not forfeit my 
right to that title by any change of system. ‘To 
whatever country I may direct my steps, and 
wherever that may be, or in whatever pursuits the 
remainder of my life shall be employed, I shall 
not forget the kindness I have mt with from very 
many of the inhabitants of Jamaica. I take my 
loave of you now, with the most hearty good wish- 
es, and itis a gratification to. me to feel that I have 
left the administration of affairs in the hands of a 
most talented and an experienced successor. He 
will equally with myself, I am confident from what 
[know of his character, oppose distinctions and 
prejadices of all descriptions, and [ hope will suc- 
ceed at last in making this an happy and united 
island.” 

The “ Freeholders and other inhabitants” of 
Port Roval express their regret that his excellen- 
cy should yield up the reins of government, previ- 
ous to the measure of emacipation being brought, 
as they “sincerely trust it-will be, toa happy and 
peaceful termination,” and thea add: 

“We had cherished the flattering hope that your 
excellency would have remained among us to wit- 
ness the happy day whea_ the genius of slavery 
snould take her final departure from our shores, 
and the sun of freedom arise and shine forth in 
bright effulgence on our native and adopted land 
—whien our valleys should resound with songs of 
grateful adoration to the Great Disposer of events, 
and of thankfulness to the noble and generous peo- 
ple of Britain, and to your excellency—and the 
grcen hills of the land of springs joyfully reverbe- 
rate the same. But much as we regret this disap- 
pointment, we fee! assured from the great interest 
your excellency has taken in the measure, that 
you will look foward with as great anxiety as we 
do to its consummation, and that, when the day 
shall arrive, your exce!lency will be present wi.h 
us In mind, if not personally.” 

His excellency replies: 

“Happy should I have been to have found it 
possible to witness the completion of this greatand 
good work, but circumstances have compelled me 
to sacrifice that pleasure. It is however, a satisfac- 
tion to me to feel, that [ shall leave the adminis- 
tration of affairs here ia the hands of an individu- 
al, whose experience, talents and knowa disposi 
tion, will ensure to Jamaica the advantages of an 
impartial government.” 

The “Freeholders and other inhabitants of the 
parish of St. Thomas in the vale,” presented a si- 
milar address. 

But this is far from being the worst of the mat- 
ter. ‘These trained “jreebooters” and “theives” 
have got their minds so “completely unhinged,” 
that in Kingston itself that theatre of “nightly rob- 
beries and riots,” they have had the unheard of 
impudence to put the following advertisement in 
the paper! 

“The APPRENTICES in this city who are dis- 
posed to subscribe to a piece of plate, intended to 
be presented by persons of their class to his excel- 
lency the Marquis of Sligo, are informed that the 
Reverend David Kerr, Parade Chapél, is author- 
ized and ready to receive the same, whenever 
they may apply to him for that purpose.” 

And the editor of the paper, himself a coloured 
man, is such a “lawless agitator,” as to presume 
to write the followiag editorial about the matter: 

“We are told the times change, and there are 
few disp-sed to deny the fact; or that we change 
with them. Formerly, noae but the rich and the 
great thought of proposing té°subscribe for a ser- 
vice of plate to any one, whether governor or oth- 
erwise. Now the peopie, the mass, begin to judge 
for themselves, and are about to express their o- 
pinionsand feelings by a subsiantial mark of their 
respect to their governor and fiicnd. It was 
thought a noble thing when the people of England 
presented golden cups to Lords Grey and Brough- 
am, and others, by means of a prwny subscrip- 
tion; what will be said in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, when it is known that the apprentices in 
Jamaica are raising a subscription to present 
Lord Sligo with a piece of plate? This proposition, 
we understand, first took rise in the county of 
Cornwall, the scene of the late rebellion, and we 
learn has spread into Middlesex and part of Sur- 
rev. No doubt it will shortly become general, 
and Lord Sligo be presented with a testimonial 
of regard and affection from 300,000 inhabitants 
of the island of Jamaica. Who could have sup- 
posed that such a change could have been effect- 
ed in so short a time in the views and feelings of 
the peasantry? It would have been high-treason 
to have thought of such a thing three years ago.” 





IMMEDIATE ABOLITION. 


What is meant by immediate abolition? 

It means, in the first place, that all title of pro- 
perty in the slaves shall instantly cease, because 
their Creator has never relinquished his claim of 
ownership, and because none have a right to sell 
their own, bodies or buy those of their own species 
as cattle.» Is there any thing terrific in this ar- 
rangement? ; ; 

It means, secondly, that évery husband shall 
have his.own. wife, and every wife. her own hus- 
band, both being united in wedlock according to 
its proper nie and placed under the protection 
this unreasonable? 

It means, thirdly, that parents shall have the 
control and government of their own children, 
and that the children shall belong to their parents. 
What is there sanguipary in this concession? 

It mezns, fourthly, thagll trade in human be- 
ings shall be regarded agfelony, and eutitled to 
the highest punisiment. @an this be productive 
ofevi? = == 
It. means, fifihly, that the tremendous power 
which is now yested in every slave holder to pun- 
ish his slaves without trial, and toa Savage ex- 








just wages. Would this recompense infuriate them? 


It'means,sixthly, that all those laws which now | 


nstruction of slaves shall instantly be 


Would this prove a calamity ? 
It. means, seventhly, that the planters shall em- 
ploy their slaves as free laborers, and pay them 


It means, eighthly, that the slaves, instead of 


are extensively known as successful teachets in the branches 
they haas undertaken, and who know the wants of schools 
from actual experiment and observation tn the school room. 
The. Eciectic Series will be extended’ as fast as a 
due regard for the interests of the Kooks will'adinit. 

Itis the determination’ of the “publishers .to.-have. the 
whole series of books handsomely. printed on a-fair type and 
good paper—to have them well bound, and to sell them at 
low prices. ; 

School Committees arid’ Teachers - will “be ‘gratu- 
itously supplied with copies of the above books-for exami- 
nation, on application to any of the publishers. 


SALE OF LOTS 








being forced to labor for the exclusive benefit of 
others by cruel drivers, and the application of the 
lash upon their bodies, shall be encouraged to toil 
for the mutual profit of themselves and their em- 
ployers, by the infusion of new motives into their 
hearts, growing out of their recognition and_re- 
ward as men. __Is this diabolical? 

It means, fiaally, that right shall take the su- 
premacy over wrong, principle over brute force, 
humanity over cruelty, honesty over theft, purity 
over lust, honor over baseness, love over hatred, 
and religion over heathenism. Is this wrong? 

This is our meaning of Immediate Abolition. — 
First An, Rep. N. E. Anti-Slavery Society. 








ADVERTISMENTS. 








C. DONALDSON & CQ. 
MPORTERS and Dealers in HARDWARE AND 
I CUILERY, iw all its varielies, 
No. 1&, Main street, 


CiNCINNATL 


TO PARENTS AND SOHMOoL 
TERACIIERS. 
WARM Friend of Common Schools bas said,— 
“Among the duties of the guardians of puplic edu- 
cation, it is one thing to provide the ways aud means in 
support of the cause, another to obtain competent teachers, 
and last, to furnish them, as you would the mechanic or the 
artist, if you would expect the best result from their labors, 
with proper tools and materials—that is to say, with the 
best books. Money Javished in the purchase of inferior 
hooks, is not only lost: but that time which is the most pre- 
cious to the young for improvement, is gone, and cannot be 
redeemed,” 

The friends of education are requested to examine the 
“ECLECTIC sEKIES OF SCHOOL LOOKS.”— 
Vheir merit will doubtless, gain for them a wide circula- 
tion, and they are recommended to all Teachers who wish 
to introduce good books. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS—ECLECTIC SEERIES. 
Pususurp sy Truman & Sauitn, Cincinnati 


P.tts'mrgh, by J. N. Patterson & Co.: Wheeeling, by 
J. Fisher & Sou: Lou/sville, by Morton & Smith: Nash 
ville, by W. A. Eichbaum: Lexington, by A. ‘T. Skill- 
man: Natchez, by Pearce & Becanson: Jew Orleans, 
by iiotchkiss & Co: St. Louis, by George Holton. 

THE ECLECTIC PRIMER; with pictures to teach 
young children how to spell and read. By Wn. HH. 
M‘Gufiey, Professor in Miami University, Oxford. In 





ress. 

“HE ECLECTIC FIRST READER; For young 
children, consisting of progressive lessons in reading and 
spelling in easy words of one and two syllables. Ilustra- 
ted with numerous handsome pictures. By William H. 
McGuffey, Professor in Miami University. Stereotyped. 

THE ECLECTIC SECOND READER; consisting 
of interesting progressive lessons in reading and spelling, in- 
tended for the younger classes in schools. Ilustrated with 
numerous handsome engravings. By Wm. U1. M’Guffey, 
Professor in Miami University. Sterettyped. 

Tit, ECLECT:C THIRD READER; containing 
choice lessons in prose and poetry; with plain rules and 
directions for avoiding common errors.. By William H. 
McGuffey. Vrofessor in Miami University. In press. 

THS ECLECTIC FOURTH READER; a selection 
of exercises in reading, from stan?ard American and Eng- 
lish authors; with rules ay directions. By William H. 
M’Guffy, Professor in Miami University. In press 

It is believed, that the Ec'ectic Readers are not equalled 
by any other sevies in the English language. Professor 
M’Gufty’s experience in teaching, and special attention, 
in early life, to the department of reading and spelling— 
his peculiar acquaintance with the wants of the young 
mind—and his enthusiastic interest in the promotion of 
common schools, reuder him most admirably qualified for 
his undertaking. ‘This series of Readers is the result of 
much labor. Ip prepariag the two first books, he has taken 
a class of young pupils into his own house, and has taught 
them spelling and reading for the express purpose of being 
able to judge with the greatest accuracy of the best method 
of preparing the Reading Books. 


The lessons and stories which he has adopted in the first and J}. 


second books, are probably the most simple, and yet the 
most instructive, amusing, and beautiful for the young mind 
that can be found in our Janguage. The third and fourth 
books, being in regular gradation above the first and second, 
are made up of beautiful and chaste selections from prose 
and poetry: the whole forming a progiessive series, (of ex- 
cellent moral tendency) peculiarly adapted to the purpose 
of instruction. 

THE ECCELCTIC ARITHMETIC; or the Prin- 
ciples of Calculation on the analytic and inductive method 
of instruction; with a concise system ef Book-keeping; de- 
signed for common schools and academies. By Joseph Ray, 
Professor cf Mathematics in the Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati; late teacher. of Arithmetic in that Institu- 
tion. In press. 

The Eclectic Arithinetic combines mental exercises with 
the use of the slate, making a very complete system for all 
practical purposes—being in dollars and cents. 

RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC; Prepared ex- 
pressly for the Eclectic Series. Stereotyped. 

Ray’s Litte Arithmetic consists of tables, questions and 
exercises, to employ the mind and fingers; designed to go 
before the slate and prepare forit. Itis very simple, clear, 
progressive, and adapted to the capacities of young children. 
Several thousands have been sold in a short time, and it is 
considered the best intellectual arithmetic for young begin- 
ners ever published. 

RAY’S TABLES AND RULES; in Arithmetic, for 
children. Prepared expressly for the Eclectic Series. Stere- 
otyped. ‘ 

A careful examination of these arithmetics will show that 
author (who is a very successful teacher of arithmetic and 
mathematics) has prepared them—as all books for school 
uses ought to be prepared—from the results of actual ex- 
periment and observation in the school-room. They are 
comprehensive, containing twice the usual quantity of mat- 
terin works of this class; and by judicious arrangement in 
printing, are rendered the cheapest books in this department 
of education. . 

The Eclectic System of Instruction now predominates in 
Prusia, Germany, and Switzerland. ‘It is in these coun- 
tries that the subject of education has been deemed of para- 
mount importance. The art of teaching, particularly, has 
there been most ably and minutely, investigated. 

The Eclect'c System, aims at embodying all the valua- 
ble principles of previous systems, without adhering slavish- 
ly to the dictates of any master, or the views of any party. 
It rejects the undue predilection for the mere expansion of 
mind, to the neglect of positive Knowledge and practical 
application,’ 

It is often asked, ‘why have we so many inferior school- 
books, ard so few which are really meritoiious and adapted 
to the purpose of instruction ?? 

This question, though often asked, may be easily an- 
swered, Want of adaptation to their work on the. part of 
the authors, is, undoubtedly, the true cause, to which may 
be attributed the ill success of many of those who attempt 

to prepare books for the school room. 

Upon the same principle that a mechanic. or any other 
person, seldom attains success in more than, one art—so, 
also, it must be admitted, that no one man can expect to suc- 
ceed in preparing books for every department of the school. 
A. man may possess eminent attainments as a scholar, and 
be very familiar with the sciences, but still he may not ‘be 
apt to teach,’ nor even successful in preparing one of the 
most elementary works for primary schools. 

_ Again; A person may be highly successful in the prepa- 
tation of an Arithmetic, and receive the well ‘merited 
praise and thnnks of a large numbor of teachers ‘and pa- 
rents, for his admirable adaption of principles to the juve- 
nile mind—and ‘yet utterly fail in preparing a Grammar, 


ora work on’ Geograpty: and. for the simple reason, that 
his powers are wot adapted to that particular department. 
In preparing the Eciectic Series or Scnoor Books, the 
principle of division of labor has been adopted, and the 
books for the different departments have been assigned’ to 
different individuale—to men of a peculiar character who | Fourth Streets, 


In the town of NEW LISBON, State’ of Indiana. 

On the fifteenth day of the Eleventh month rext, there 
will be offered at pubtic sale‘a number of lots in said town 
which is handsomely situated on. a high bluff of land on 
the north bank of the Salamonie ‘River, near the centre of 
Jay. County, State aforesaid; “ant nearly ow» direct line 
for the contemplated Rail-Road from Cambridge City to 
Fort Wayne. Sale to commence at 10 o'clock on said 
day, whe."e attendance will be given, an] condifions made 


known b 
7 SAMUEN GRISELL, Proprietor, 
10th mo, 19th ' EE 
USI RECEs VED an‘ for sale at the Depository of 
the Ohio Ant'-Slavery “Society eorner cf Fifth and 


P'umnb streets, Cinein ati. 
BO.IND VOLUMES, 





Single copy. 

Cabinet of freedom, Edived by Hon. Wm. Jay, 
Prof. Bush and’ Gerrit Smith-Containing 
Clarkson’s History of the a.0lition of the 
Slave Trade. 

Lectures of George Thompson, with @ full re~ 
port of his discussion with Mr, Bov'thwick. 

Channing on slavery. 

A 1.ew edition of Mrs. Childs’ appeal, revised 
by the author, at the reduced price of 

The Fountain, a small pocket manue! coritain- 
ing a text for each Cay in the year, with au 
apposite anti-slavery sentiment or fact. 

Life of Granville Sharp, by, C, Stuart, orna- 
mented with a beautiful copperplate likeness. 

Anti-Slavery Record, vol. 1, neatly bound, 
with an Appendix, making 174 pages, 

An inquiry into the character and tendency. of 
the American, Colinization and Anti-slavery 
Societies, by the Hon. Wm. Jay, 3d edition. 

A Sketch of the law relating to slavery in the 
United States, by G. W. Stroud. 

Memoirs of Philis Wheatley a uative Aftican 
and aslave. 

The Oasis, by Mrs. D, L. Child, of Boston, 
Author of an appeal in favor of that class of 
Americans called Africans, 

Bourne’s Picture of slavery in the U.S, 

Phelps’ Lectures on slavery. 

Rankin’s Letters on slavery in the U. §, 

A small co‘lection of Anti-slavery Hyinns. 

Memoir of James Jackson, a colored bey who 
died in Boston, Oct. 31, 18353, aged 6 years 
and 1] months. 

Memoirs of Wm. Wilberforce, by Thomas 
Price. 

Spirit of Humanity. 

Right and Wrong in Boston, 

Slaves Friend, neatly bound. 

Godwin on Slavery. 

Paulding 

Enemies of the Constitution Discovered. 

Songs of the Free. 

Poetical Works of Elizhbeth Margaret Chand- 
ler. 


625 
564 
Pa 


vu 


624 

PAMPHLETS. Single one. 
The War in Texas by a citizent of the U. 8. 
The Texas Insurrection. 
Trial of Reuben Crandall. 
Third Report’of Am. A.-S. Soc. 
Extracts from Remarks on Dr. Channing) S. 
Miss. Grimke’s Appeal. 
American Anti-Slavery Almanacs for 1837, 
Examination of the proceedings of the Ohio 

Annual Conference, &c. 


124 
6 

25 

124 
6} 
(i4 


ey 


6} 

Per hundied. 

Proceedings of the States Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion held at Utica, Oct. 21, and the first meet- 
ing of the N. Y¥. State A. S. Soc, held at 
Peteiboro, Oct. 22, 1835. 

A small tract of 16 pages cortaining au extract 
from one of Rev. UC. G, Finney’s Lectures 
on Revivals, also an extract of a Jetter from 
James G. Birey, Esq. of Kentucky, to a 
gentleman in this city ; all relating to the duty 
of churches in reference to slavery and slave~ 
holders. 

Juvenile Poems, ornamented with nine wood 
engravings, for the use of free American chil- 
dien. 

A tract of 16 pages, containing the Declaration 
of sentiments and Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, tegether with those 
parts-of the Constitution of the United States 
which are supposed to hase any relation to 
slavery. 

Letter toa member of Congress of the U. S. 
from an English Clergyman, including a re- 
publication of the tract entitled “Every man 
his own property.” 

Second Annue! Report of the American Anti- 
Siavery society. 

Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention. 

The Injustice and impolicy of the Slave-Trade 
and of slavery illustrated in a Semon, by 
Jonathan Edwards, D. D. 

The Maryland Scheme. 

The West India Question by C, Stuart. 

Abrogation of the Seventh Commandment, 
by American Churches. 

First Annual Report N. E. A. S. Soc. 

Declaration of the Philad. Convention, 

Birney’s Letter to the churches. 

Lritish opinions of the Am. Col. Soe. 

A Brief Review of the First Amiual Report 
of the Am. Anti-Slavery Society By David 
M. Reese, M. D. of New-York, Dissected 
by Martin Mar, Quack M. D. 

The Wesleyan Extra, a tract of 24 pages, con- 
taining Wesley’s Thoughts upon slavery pub- 
lished in the year 1774. 

Anti-Slavery Record, published monthly by the 
Au, Anti-Slavery Society. ' 
The Slave’s Friend, published monthly, being 

a series of Nos. for children. 

Debate on Modern Aboiitionism in the Gen. 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, ‘ 

Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Nos. 2&3 

First Report of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society: 

Proceedings of the Rhode Istand Anti-Slavery 

Convention. 

First Annual. Report of the New York Young 

Men's Anti-Slavery Society. 

Address to the Society of Friends, by. Chas. 
Marion. 

Wesley’s Thoughts on slavery. 

Address to the General Conference of the 

Methodist Episcopal church. 

Fruits of Colonization. 

Evils. and. Cure of Slavery. 

Authentic Anecdotes of American Slavery. 

Juvenile Poems. ; 

Childs Oration. 

The Abolitionists. 

An account of the interviews between a com- 

mittee of the Mass, Anti-Slavery Society, 

and the committee of the Legislature. 

Aati-Slavery Catechism by Mrs.‘Childs. 

Narrative of Amos Dresser. 

Address to the Presbyterians of Kentucky, by 

a committee from tbe Synod of Kentucky. 


A. KELLOGG, 


URNITURE AUCTION HOUSE, Fifth street, 
F between Main and Walnut. 








NTISLAVERY OFFICE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
A 923 Arch street, between 6th and 7th sts. - 
B. S. JONES, Agent. 





J. FAULKNER, 
WV ANUFACTURER & Dealer in Cordage and twine, 
wholesale and retail.’ “West Fourth street, near 
Mair. He also keeps on handy Books, Charts and Station- 
ary of various kinds, 
Cin, June 10, 1836. 


“EDWARD PATTERSON, 
CABINET MAKER, Walnut, between Third and 
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